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Whether 
you take 
pictures 


Ansco Films Make Great Pictures Easier 


Man, you know it! Crisp, sparkling results mark an 
Ansco picture every time. That’s because Ansco 
films, black-and-white or color, are designed to be 
virtually foolproof. Snapshooters can’t miss. Ad- 
vanced photographers take home the prizes. Get 
a roll of Ansco film today and find out for yourself! 


Super Anscochrome®. World’s fastest color film. 
Exposure index 100! Gets great color shots indoors 
without extra lighting. 


Anscochrome”. King of the snapshot color films. 
Exposure index 32—and the finest color slides or 
Printon® prints you ever saw! 


Super Hypan”. Super-speed black-and-white film for 
picture taking under fast action or poor light con- 
ditions. Exposure index (daylight) 500 to 1000! 


All-Weather Pan. Simple cameras just love this fine 
grain, medium-speed film that always gets the picture. 
Exposure index (daylight) 64! 


Watch “ Playhouse 90” Thursday nights, CBS-TV. 
LA 


ADVANCED PHOTO PRODUCTS 


Ansco 


FOR EVERYONE WHO TAKES PRIDE IN HIS PICTURES 





AFTER GRADUATION 
BUILD 

FOR YOUR 

FUTURE GAREER 

IN THE 

U.S, AIR FORCE 


Today, as a high school graduate, you face a great chal- 
lenge. For yours is the Age of Space...the age of un- 
limited opportunity for the man with specialty training. 
Now, how can you best prepare for this important fu- 
ture? By training in the U.S. Air Force, where the Age 
of Space is reality. Here, Airmen work, day to day, in 
actual Space Age specialties: rocketry, guided missiles, 
supersonic aircraft, advanced electronics—and soon: 
manned flight into outer space. Nowhere else is so com- 
plete and broad a range of Space Age specialty training 
available to you as in the U.S. Air Force. Act now. See 
your local Air Force Recruiter, or mail the coupon below. 


PASTE COUPON ON POSTAL CARD AND MAIL TO: 
Airman Information, Dept. S-1332 
Box 7608, Washington 4, D. C. 


Please send me information on my opportunities in the U.S. Air Force. I am 
between the ages of 17-34 and reside in U.S.A. or possessions. 


Name 





Address— 


TO THE AIRM City —— 














New medicated acne stick 
nips blemishes 


in the bud" 


































Acts fast to stop pimples from “blooming” and 
spreading...conceals and helps heal pimples in all stages 












Never again need you watch helplessly °°°**°*°°°°°°"°""""erere? 
= . = a —_ into is big ugly > HOW SENTOR ACTS FOUR : 
pimple. For no ere’s a new kind of |; WAYS TO HELP HEAL ° 
medication that acts fast to heal and dry . oer P ° 
blemishes in their bud stage—or any stage. : PIMPLES ...t0 PREVENT 
It’s Sentor—the new, skin-toned acne stick - BLOOMING, SPREADING ° 
that soothes and helps heal as it conceals. . --- EVEN SCARRING ° 
Today’s most effective treatment ;  1.Melts blemishes away—pene- ° 

for pimples ° trates to dissolve “sick” blemish 

. ‘ , s tissue. : 

From the very first time you dab it on, : aeghs : 
Sentor does more to help heal pimples than + 2: Dries up pustules—absorbs the « 
any other pers you could buy before. : oil that blemishes thrive on. me 
Sentor Stick works so well—so fast—blem- { 3.Helps prevent scarring—helps 
ishes just seem to melt away. ° heal tissue before permanent * 
Easy, convenient to use. Just a quick dab - scarring begins. ‘ 
with Sentor Stick is all you need—nothing .~ 4, Combats re-infection—combats 
to get under your nails. No tell-tale medici- ; the bacteria that make blemishes 
nal odor. ‘ grow and spread. ° 
tt aa eae —— this ay *  SKIN-TONED-CONCEALS : 
greaseless formula is so effective and so - WHILE IT HELPS HEAL . 
safe. Try Sentor Medicated Acne Stick— :° = : 
youll be so glad you did. : eeneeeeeeeee eeeeeee } 







Sentor is perfect for boys and girls. No 


perfumed odor. Greaseless. Won't show. 
ONLY 


$150 


RO FED. TAX 








Also available in Canada 
Dunbar Laboratories, Wayne, N. J. 
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National Flower? 


Dear Editor: 

Many countries have adopted na- 
tional flowers. England lays claim to 
the rose, and Ireland to the shamrock. 
What flower does the U. S. claim? 
None at all, sad to say. Some Congress- 
men have suggested that we should 
adopt the goldenrod, the petunia, or 
the rose. But nothing has been done. 
Now that spring is here, we should 
push hard for a national flower. 

Tim Dittmann 
Peckham Junior H. § 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


(What’s your choice, readers? Our 
mail bags are wide open to your votes 
for a national flower. We'll keep score 
and announce the winner in a future 
issue. Mail your ballots to: Letters to 
the Editor, Senior Scholastic, 33 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y.— 
Editors.) 


Votes for the Arts 
Dear Editor: 

I agree that Senior Scholastic should 
publish a weekly “arts” department 
[see letter, March 20 issue]. I am one 
of many teen-agers who attend the 
theatre, ballet, opera, and art galleries. 
More and more young people are real- 
izing the cultural heritage of our na- 
tion. An “arts” department would stim- 
ulate the minds of these teen-agers. 

Terry Ray Bird 
Concordia High School 
Concordia, Missouri 


Dear Editor: 

Many music and art students, myself 
included, would read an arts depart- 
ment. I’m certain that many other 
students also would respond to such a 
section in your magazine. 

Pat Reed 
Reno High School 
Reno, Nevada 


Dear Editor: 
An arts department would spark an 
interest in the finer things of life. To- 


ss 


Letters 


day's teen-agers do not know enough 
about the arts. 
Carol Davis & Kathleen Gatchel 
Galax High School 
Galax, Virginia 


Dear Editor: 

Many students would like to keep 
up-to-date on the theatre, music, ballet, 
painting, and architecture. I'd especial- 
ly like to see some articles on new de- 
velopments in architecture. 

Valentine Pfeifer 
Philip Schuyler High School 
Albany, New York 


Dear Editor: 

A weekly arts department would in- 
terest those of us who have hobbies 
such as painting and dancing. Don’t 
forget: We love the latest! 

Delores Butler 
Hopkins High School 
Hopkins, South Carolina 


Correction 


Dear Editor: 

I've spotted an error in your sports 
column about Don Hennon [see March 
6 issue]. You said that Don scored 
2,376 points in his varsity year at high 
school. Don’t you mean that he scored 
that many points in his four years at 
high school? 

Richard Baker 


Savannah, Missouri 

(Certainly ‘twas a blooper. The ‘s” 

was left otf the word year. In short, 

Don Hennon’s mark was a career rec 
ord.—Editors. ) 


Teen-Age Drivers 


Dear Editor: 
Should the age for drivers’ licenses 
be raised from 16 to 18? Your Forum 


Editor 


Topic on this question was very effec- 
tive [see “Teen-Age Drivers,’ March 6 
issue]. After a long discussion, our class 
took a vote on the question. The whole 
class and the teacher voted unanimous- 
ly to leave the license age at 16. Not a 
single person voted for a higher driving 
age. 

Charles Townsend 

Cheyenne, Wyoming 


Dear Editor: 

Stiffer laws are needed for all driv- 
ers. In addition, new drivers should be 
placed on probation for one year. When 
the year was up they could take out a 
senior operator’s license—but only if 
they had not been arrested for careless 
driving of any sort. 

Ron Thaemert 
Lutheran High School 
Denver, Colorado 


Dear Editor: 

A few months of traveling “shoe 
leather express” should make anyone 
realize the necessity of following traffic 
regulations. Each state also should re 
quire drivers to pass a driving test ev- 
ery five years. This would weed out 
people who need glasses or who have 
other physical defects. 

Charles Laskey 
Indiana Joint High School 
Indiana, Pennsylvania 


Orchids 
Dear Editor: 

I enjoy very much your articles on 
“Breakthroughs in Science.” Isaac Asi- 
mov gives an excellent account of each 
scientist. These articles also have been 
helpful to me in my science class. 

Patricia Mullin 
Queens Village Junior H. S. 
Queens Village, New York 











Ideas to Live By 








Those who compare the age in which their lot has fallen with a golden 
age which exists only in imagination, may talk of degeneracy and decay; 
but no man who is correctly informed as to the past will be disposed to take 
a morose or desponding view of the present. 


—Lorp MACAULAY 








Photo by Ted Kell, New York Herald Tribune 


Dressed in the costume of his homeland, Constantinos Fliakos of 
Greece defends U. S. “education for all’ at forum in New York. 


THE QUESTION AT ISSUE 


In our February 13 issue, we presented a forum discussion 
by delegates to the 1959 New York Herald Tribune Forum for 
High Schools on the subject: “U. S. High Schools . . . Are They 
Too Soft?” 

This article has stirred up more controversy—and “Letters to 
the Editor”’—than any other Forum Topic of the Week presented 
by Senior Scholastic this year. The comments and letters have 
ranged from thoughtful disagreement (and agreement) to 
thoughtless “send-the-critics-back-where-they-came-from!” 

Senior Scholastic believes that the views of the visiting teen- 
igers from abroad—whether we find them pleasant or unpleasant 

are of interest to U. S. teen-agers, First, such discussions 
inform us what young -people in other parts of the world are 
thinking. Second, they give us an opportunity to reexamine 
ideas and institutions we often take for granted. 

Two weeks ago, Senior Scholastic also presented a forum in 
which the Herald Tribune’s foreign delegates debated a number 
of issues with U. S. students (see our April 3 issue). 

Last week the foreign delegates left the U. S. to return to 
their homes—after three months of attending American schools. 
What were their views at the end of their stay? They gave the 
answer in a final forum in New York City—televised by WCBS- 
TV and broadcast by many radio stations throughout the coun- 
try. Moderator was Mrs. Helen Hiett Waller, director of the 
New York Herald Tribune Forum. 

This week we present a portion of that final program dealing 
with U. S. education. In next week’s issue we will present another 
portion, on the subject: “The Key to Peace—Policy or People?” 


of the Week 








Peter John Goulden (United King- 
dom): Two weeks after I arrived in 
America, I took it upon myself to con- 
demn the whole American educational 
system as “easy, lazy and noisy.” I said 
it bred immaturity and mediocrity. 

Well, that was a real Pearl Harbor— 
because ever since then, I’ve been 
spending every waking hour trying to 


explain myself. 

[ was the subject of several letters 
»f protest to the editor of Senior Scho 
lastic, and the near victim of a high- 
school lynching party. At the moment, 
things are so bad that no insurance 
} 


firm in the country will guarantee my 
safety (laughter). 

Che irony of it is that my views have 
changed. Yet I find that my basic point 
-which I obviously failed to commu- 
nicate—is not very different from that 
being stressed in the Conant book and 
the Rockefeller report [see major arti- 
cle, Feb. 13 issue. Ed.]. 

In order to lead the free world effec- 
tively, the United States must make 
the present system a greater challenge 
to the more intelligent pupils. It must 
1ccustom them to deep, disciplined 
thought, and draw upon the vast pool 
of ability now untapped. 

I have met many American students 
who complain that they are wasting 
their time in the non-academic courses, 
and are not being stimulated by the 
others. ‘ 

You know, it may astound you, but 
people from lands which you consider 
“underdeveloped,” think your educa- 
tional standards are underdeveloped in 
some ways, too. 


School on Saturdays 


Esther Suh (Korea): What Johnny 
says is true. The educational standard 
in high schools I have visited here 
seems at least two years behind our 
Korean high schools. 

I am a senior. I really could be proud, 
here, of my knowledge of physics, 
chemistry, calculus, geometry, biology, 
music, and fine arts. I can have such 





A forum discussion by 13 teen-age delegates to the 
1959 New York Herald Tribune Forum for High Schools 


Standards... 


They High Enough? 


pride in real knowledge because we 
devote ourselves just to study in ow 
high-school life. 

We go to school even on Saturday. 
We have a one-month vaca- 
tion. We have lots of and 
we take twenty-one subjects in our 
senior year—all compulsory. 

Roger Harboe (Norway): You say 
that because only half the kids in Korea 
can go to school after they are 12. 

But what about Norway? In Norway 
all students go to school until they are 
16. Yet our standard of education is 
still more advanced than in America. I 
take the science course. I also take his- 
tory and five languages in addition to 
science and math. 


summer 
homework 


Americans ‘‘Get’’ Too Easily 


Daniela Jaffe (Israel): Gne thing | 
can’t understand is how a country as 
rich and independent as the United 
States—and which is constantly improv- 
ing everything—can have a lower stand- 
ard of education than Israel, a country 
so young and small, which is receiving 
aid from America. 

I think American youth is in many 
ways spoiled. American students have 
too much. Parents give their children 
so much they don’t appreciate what 
they have. In Israel we appreciate what 
we get because it is harder to get! 

On the other hand, American youths 
are very, very friendly and make for- 
eigners feel at home very quickly. They 
also admit their mistakes when they do 
something wrong. 

But, for me, the girls here think too 
much about clothes and about boys. 

Kaarina Honkapohja (Finland): A lot 
of us have noticed that you very sel- 
dom find a really deep friendship be- 
tween girls in America. Usually jealousy 
about boys will break it up. 

We also found that American teen- 
agers think too much about sex. We in 
Finland and other Scandinavian coun- 
tries have very little’ juvenile delin- 
quency and almost no sex crimes. Sex 
isn’t over-advertised as it is in America. 


John Goulden (United Kingdom): On 
this matter of studying foreign lan- 
guages, I think a question most of us 
have asked since we've been here is: 
Why don’t you start studying foreign 
languages when you are in junior high 
school, when it is easier to learn the 
vocabulary and the proper accent? And 
why don't you stick with one language 
long enough really to master it? 


Language Barriers 


Jon Gunnarsson (Iceland): I wouldn't 
blame the Americans too much for not 
learning foreign languages. In my coun- 
try, and probably in many other coun- 
tries, we feel quite satisfied when we 
have learned English, because my lan- 
guage, for instance, is spoken by only 
170,000 people. We are quite aware 
of the language barriers. 

In America this language problem is 


not nearly so acute. Americans can go 
abroad with a clear conscience, and be 
understood almost everywhere. That, | 
think, makes all the difference. 

John Goulden (United Kingdom): But 
isn’t this very attitude—that you don’t 
need to learn another person’s language 
because he will know yours—responsi 
ble for Americans’ frequent inability to 
communicate—or to understand—the es 
sence of another culture, which often 
is so wrapped up in language that it 
is lost in translation? 


Effect of U. S. Abroad 


Yukiko Yamakami (Japan): Of course 

[ would not expect to find American 

students learning Japanese, but I was 

disappointed that they do not know 

about Japan at all—the influence of the 

American occupation, our present con 
(Continued on page 33) 


During intermission in final program of 1959 New York Herald Tribune Forum 
for High Schools, India’s delegate Nalini Nair offered dance of her country. 





How Free 
Are the Seas? 








Freedom of the sea is in danger as nations stake wide claims to coastal waters 


N unusual law was passed by the 
nation of Panama last December. 
If the law were strictly enforced, Pan- 
ama could box in both entrances to the 
Panama Canal. Ships trying to enter 
the canal from either the Atlantic or 
the Pacific could be made to pay a toll 
to Panama. 

What does this law do? It simply 
extends to 12 miles the three-mile limit 
over which Panama controls her coastal 
waters. 

The 1908 treaty between the United 
States and Panama, which gives us 
rights to the Canal Zone, says that no 
change in Panamanian law can alter 
those rights without our consent. The 
U. S., therefore, has refused to recog- 
nize the new law. Britain and other 
countries also have protested. So far 
this 12-mile limit has not been enforced. 


The Seas Become Free 


How far beyond its coastline can a 
nation claim control over the sea—3, 4, 
6, 12, 50, or 200 miles? Each of these 
distances has been claimed by one na- 
tion or another as the width of its 
“territorial sea.” This has caused wide- 
spread confusion and _bitter—often 
bloody—disputes over navigation and 
fishing rights. Experts agree that such 
conflicts will get worse unless the ter- 
ritorial sea issue is settled soon. 

The situation today is more serious 
than ever before, but there is nothing 
new about nations claiming their coastal 
waters as “private property.” Some 
countries have even claimed entire 
seas. The ancient Romans called the 
Mediterranean mare nostrum—“our sea.” 

Centuries later, powerful Venice ex- 





acted tribute from ships trading in the 
Adriatic. Spain laid claim to the entire 
Pacific Ocean during the heyday of her 
empire. And Britain, in the early 
1600's, regarded the whole North 
Atlantic as the English Sea. 

Between the seventeenth and nine- 
teenth centuries, however, the countries 
of Europe dropped their exaggerated 
claims. They agreed to the completely 
opposite idea that the seas belong to 
all nations. Why? Because they realized 
it would be difficult to expand their 
overseas empires or carry on world 


@Cairo 


Culf of 








Scholastic Senior map 
Egypt and Saudi Arabia tried to claim 
12-mile limit on territorial waters. This 
would have closed Gulf of Aqaba, cut- 
ting off Israel from entry to the Red Sea. 


trade unless ships had full freedom to 
sail the high seas. 

Nations at war have often challenged 
this freedom. In the early 1800's, Brit- 
ain and France were at war. Each 
blockaded the ports of the other. But 
the British went further. They seized 
U.S. vessels bound for France just after 
they had cleared U.S. harbors. 

British warships also stopped U.S. 
merchantmen on the high seas, to take 
off British seamen who had deserted 
to American ships for better treatment 
and higher pay. We protested. Britain 
had no right, we said, to stop and 
board American ships to enforce British 
law. British interference with our ship- 
ping was one of the chief causes of the 
War of 1812. 

During the Civil War (1861-1865) 
the shoe was on the other foot. The 


‘North stopped British merchantmen on 


the high seas to intercept cargoes des- 
tined for Southern ports. 

In 1917 freedom of the seas drew us 
into World War I. American merchant- 
men with cargoes bound for Britain 
were sunk by German submarines on 
the high seas. 


Four Major Exceptions 


When nations agreed to freedom of 
the seas, they set up four major excep- 
tions to the rule: (1) During peace- 
time, vessels which abused freedom of 
the sea—such as pirate ships—could be 
captured on the open seas. (2) During 
wartime, warring nations had the right 
to destroy enemy ships on the open 
seas. (3) Warring nations did not have 
the right, however, to interfere with the 
shipping of a neutral on the open seas. 





S 


(4) Nor did warring nations have the 
right to hunt down an enemy ship 
which had sought the. protection of a 
neutral’s coastal waters. 

While agreeing to the principal of 
freedom of the seas, nations still de- 
manded the right to control and patrol 
their coastal waters. Otherwise, they 
felt, they would be unable to keep 
smugglers or hostile ships from sailing 
right up to their shores. 


Cannon-Ball Theory 


But where was the line to be drawn 
between the high seas and the terri- 
torial seas? The answer came in 1703 
from a Dutch statesman named Cor- 
nelius van Bynkershoek. He said that a 
nation could claim as much of the sea 
as it could defend with cannon fire 
from shore—at that time, three miles. 
This practical “cannon-ball” theory was 
soon accepted by most nations. The 
United States adopted it in 1793 and 
still adheres to it. 

Control over coastal waters does not 
mean that they are closed to all foreign 
ships. However, foreign ships which 
enter such waters must behave peace- 
fully and obey the country’s coastal 
regulations regarding pollution, fishing, 
revenue, and the like. This is known as 
the right of innocent passage. 

Until this century, few nations bor- 
dering on the sea claimed more than 
a three-mile limit—even though artillery 
range had vastly increased. Since 1900, 
however, more than two thirds of the 
world’s coastal nations have claimed 
wider limits. Thus freedom to use the 


open sea is once again being challenged 
in many parts of the world. 

At an international conference held 
at The Hague, Netherlands, in 1930, 
an attempt was made to bring some 
order out of the welter of new coastal 
water claims. It failed. 

Last spring a United Nations Con- 
ference on the “Law of the Sea” was 
held at Geneva, Switzerland, with 86 
nations taking part. It, too, failed to 
produce agreement on a standard sea 
boundary. However, it succeeded in 
clarifying some of the problems _in- 
volved. Perhaps a final settlement can 
be reached at the next conference 
scheduled to begin in March or April 
1960. In the meantime, every country 
is sticking to its own boundary 

Why has the three-mile limit—which 
served the world so well for so long 
lost favor? Why do modern nations 
quarrel so much about the width of 
territorial waters? 


Making ‘Private’ Seas 


One reason is that 
nations to quarrel. During the last 40 
years, one former colony after another 
has entered the club of independent 
nations. Most of these “newer” coun- 
tries have few ships of their own. They 
often fail to see the advantage in main- 
taining maximum freedom of the sea. 

Most of the nations which make 
broad claims, however, do so in order 
to protect what they regard as thei 
“vital interests.” One such interest is 
national security. The Arab countries, 
for example, are bitter enemies of Israel. 
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Senior Scholastic map 
iceland set 12-mile limit (solid line). She 
also insisted boundary should be meas- 
ured from headland to headland (broken 
line), closing off all coastal waters. 


Egypt and Saudi Arabia, which borde: 
on the Gulf of Aqaba, claimed a 12 
mile territorial limit. Thus they tried to 
close that narrow waterway to Israeli 
shipping, leaving Israel with no direct 
outlet to the Red Sea and her markets 
in Asia. 

The Arab claim was rejected at last 
years Geneva Conference. The con 
ferees held that the Gulf of Aqaba and 
other straits leading to the high seas 
could not be closed to any nation’s 
ships. This was an important decision. 
Had the Arab claim been accepted 
many other vital waterways—such as 
the eight-mile-wide Strait of Gibraltar 
—might no longer be part of the open 
sea. This could close off the Medite: 
ranean from the Atlantic. 

The conference also rejected the 
claims of Indonesia and the Philippines. 
Both contended that the waters 
“around, between, and connecting” the 

(Continued on page 10) 
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World’s Chief Fishing Areas 
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Map shows location of important commercial fishing areas of the world. Note most lie in or along coastal waters. 
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Wide World photo 
Christian Herter 


HEN the foreign ministers of 

Britain, France, and West Ger- 
many met in Washington last week 
to discuss the Berlin crisis, they 
shared the spotlight with a “new” 
face—America’s slender, towering (6 
feet, 6 inches) Acting Secretary of 
State Christian Herter, 64. 

As No. 2 man in our State De- 
partment, Mr. Herter was “filling 
in” for Secretary of State Dulles 
(recuperating from cancer treat- 
ments ). 

Although he is a “new face” to 
many, Chris Herter is an “old hand” 
at dealing with the Communists, 

Exactly 40 years ago this month, 
Herter undertook his first major bat- 
tle against the Reds. As the 24-year- 
old executive secretary of the Euro- 
pean Relief Council, he was in 
charge of food shipments for starv- 
ing refugees from the Communist 
revolution in Russia. 

Herter had gone to Europe short- 
ly after he was graduated (with 
honors) from Harvard in 1915. Join- 
ing the U. S. foreign service, he was 
assigned as an attaché at the U. S. 
Embassy in Berlin. 


Arrested as a Spy 


When the U. S. entered World 
War I against Germany, Herter was 
one of the last Americans to leave 
Berlin. At the French-German bor- 
der, he was abruptly arrested as a 
spy. One German officer wanted to 
shoot him. Herter had to talk fast to 
convince the trigger-happy officer he 
was a diplomatic employee. 

When the U. S. Army rejected 
Herter—as both underweight and too 
tall—he got a job in the Department 
of State. After the war he left the 
State Department to become assist- 
ant to U. S. war relief director Her- 
bert Hoover (who later became 
President). 

From 1924 to 1931, Herter edited 
two magazines at Boston and taught 
government at Harvard. As a _ prof 
he was popular for the wit he dis- 
played beneath his solemn, reserved 
appearance. 

His interest in civic affairs led 


Herter to seek election to the Massa- 





Newsmaker 











State's 
Lieutenant-in- Chief 


chusetts legislature. He served 12 
years—the last four as Speaker. 
Elected to the U. S. House of 
Representatives in 1942, Herter won 
the immediate respect of his fellow 
Congressmen for his knowledge of 
foreign affairs. He was largely re- 
sponsible for winning Congressional 
approval of the Marshall Plan in 
1948—the first large-scale economic 
aid plan aimed at helping Europe 
strengthen itself against communism. 
In 1951, while still a Congress- 
man, Herter went to Paris to urge 
Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower (then 
NATO commander) to run for Presi- 
dent. When he returned, he found a 
delegation from Massachusetts urg- 
ing him to run for governor of Mas- 
sachusetts, Herter agreed, and won. 


Brilliant Administrator 


In his two terms as governor, 
Herter added greatly to his already 
brilliant reputation as an administra- 
tor. As a result, his name cropped 
up as both a Presidential or Vice- 
Presidential possibility in 1956—but 
Herter responded with firm “No’s.” 
Instead, he accepted President Ei- 
senhower’s appointment to become 
Under Secretary of State. 

One of the reasons given for 
Herter’s “deaf ear” to Presidential 
bids: his birth outside the U. S. 
might raise a controversy about his 
Constitutional qualifications. Al- 
though both his parents were Ameri- 
cans, Herter was born while they 
were studying art in Paris. (The 
Constitution requires all Presidents 
to be “natural born citizens,” and 
it has never been clear whether this 
means “born in the U. S.” or “born 
of U. S. citizens.” ) 

Several years ago, Herter was 
stricken by arthritis in the back and 
hip. Although his walking was ham- 
pered (he now uses crutches), the 
disability was termed “non-progres- 
sive” by doctors. He has continued 
to work a full day’s schedule (or 
more)—seven days a week. 

Herter says he dislikes the social 
whirl of Washington. His chief rec- 
reation: bridge, duck shooting, and 
visiting his 12 grandchildren. 








How Free Are Seas? 
(Continued from page 9) 


islands of an archipelago should be 
made internal waters. Thus foreign 
ships would not have even the right of 
innocent passage, as they do in coastal 
waters. 

As sprawling island nations, both 
Indonesia and the Philippines fall in 
the class of archipelagoes. Thus, had 
their claims been recognized, important 
world shipping lanes between the 
islands would have “disappeared.” For- 
eign ships sailing between India, Aus 
tralia, and the Far East would have 
had to make expensive, time-consuming 
detours. Moreover, free world defenses 
in the Pacific would have suffered. 

The Soviet Union made a shrewd 
proposal at the conference. Her sugges- 
tion was designed to strengthen her 
own defenses but weaken those of the 
free world. She said nations should be 
forbidden to conduct nuclear tests on 
the high seas because of the danger 
of fall-out. Had this been accepted, the 
United States would have lost its nu- 
clear test site in the South Pacific. 
Meanwhile, the Soviets would still be 
free to explode H-bombs in Siberia. 


The Submarine Menace 


In making their proposal, the Soviets 
conveniently forgot that they had re- 
cently declared Peter the Great Bay, 
on the coast of Siberia, an inland water- 
way—to protect two of their missile 
bases. The bay, which is 120 miles 
wide at its mouth in the Sea of Japan, 
had always been recognized as open 
sea which ships of all nations had the 
right to use. 

Russia also backed proposals to set 
the limit of territorial seas at 12 miles. 
The U. S. and other Western shipping 
nations were strongly opposed, for an 
important reason: A submerged sub- 
marine is easily detected in the shallow 
waters close to a nation’s coast. But 
there is deeper water a little farther 
out. Soviet subraarines could lurk se- 
cretly within a neutral country’s 12 
mile limit. There they would be safe 
from enemy attacks they might face if 
that area were part of the open sea. 

Last September, when Red China 
was bombarding the offshore island of 
Quemoy, held by Nationalist China, the 
Reds extended their three-mile limit to 
12 miles. In this way they hoped to 
keep U. S. warships from escorting 
Nationalist supply ships to Quemoy, 
which lies six miles off the mainland 
of Red China. The United States ig- 
nored the 12-mile limit as well as the 
charge of aggression raised by Red 
China. But the Reds did not fire upon 
U. S. ships. 

(Continued on page 31) 
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By ISAAC ASIMOV 


HE young botanist had a difficult 

decision to make in that year of 
1896. After great hardships, he had 
become a respected scientist at Iowa 
State College. He earned a decent liv- 
ing. He could experiment with growing 
plants to his heart’s content. 

Now a small poverty-stricken college 
in Alabama wanted him. He would 
have to leave his good life in Iowa, 
and return to a land where he would 
have a lowly status. 

Yet the botanist could not 
The college that wanted him was Tus- 
kegee Institute. It was the only place 
in all the South where Negroes could 
get a higher education—and the young 
botanist was a Negro. His name was 
George Washington Carver. 

So Carver turned his back on the 
success his efforts had brought him and 
returned to the South. There still great- 
er success awaited him. 

George Washington Carver was born 
about 1864. There is no record of the 
exact date of his birth in Diamond 
Grove, Missouri, but it was some time 
near the end of the Civil War. He was 
a slave until the passage of the Thir- 
teenth Amendment in 1865. 

When he was only a few months old, 
night raiders stole him and his mother. 
The mother was sold and shipped away 
before her master, Moses Carver, could 
save her. He was able to ransom the 
infant by trading a horse for him. 

The Carvers adopted the infant after 
he was freed. As the boy grew up, he 
showed signs of considerable intelli- 
gence, but the Carvers were unable to 
help him get an education at home. 
The town had no school for Negro 
children. So the Carvers sent him to 
the county seat, Neosho. There he at- 
tended a one-room school with about 
70 other Negro children and one teach- 
er. He worked to support himself while 
he studied, but his marks were excel- 
lent. He continued to study and work 
at odd jobs until he completed high 
school. Then he determined to go on 
to college. 


refuse. 


Started College at 25 


It was not easy at that time to find 
a college that would admit a Negro. 
Eventually he was accepted by Simp- 
son College, at Indianola, Iowa. George 
Washington Carver was then 25, the 
first Negro to be accepted by Simpson 
College. He did so well that on grad- 
uation he had no trouble getting into 
Iowa State Agricultural College for 
further studies. When he was granted 
a master of science degree there in 
1892, he was appointed to the staff. 

Then came the call to Tuskegee, 
founded by Booker T. Washington, the 
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Carver was a pioneer in exploring the synthetic riches of the vegetable kingdom. 


World in 


great Negro educator. Carver became 
director of Tuskegee’s Department of 
Agricultural Research. 

Starting with 19 acres of the “worst 
land in Alabama,” Carver showed his 
students how to rebuild the soil with 
muck from nearby swamps and com- 
post heaps they could make them- 
selves. 


Crops Are Not Merely Food 


The Southern farmer had one chief 
problem: the soil was worn out. For 
generations, only cotton and tobacco 
had been grown in most of the South. 
The plants had taken minerals out of 
the soil—more than had been put back. 

George Washington Carver knew that 
soil which might be worn out for one 
crop could still grow another crop well. 
He knew, too, that this “rotation of 
crops” could restore needed nitrogen 
to soil. His experiments at Tuskegee 
backed this up, and he carried on a 
ceaseless campaign of education to get 
Southern farmers to use variety in 
planting. He wanted them to plant 
peanuts and sweet potatoes instead of 
cotton—at least part of the time. 

Almost single-handedly he won his 
way. The result? The Southern farmer 
found his land being restored, his crops 
and income improving. Indeed, so large 
were the crops of peanuts and sweet 
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potatoes that not all of them could be 
sold for food. Now what? 

Carver went to work in his’ labora- 
tory. He took the peanut apart—sepa 
rating its oils, starches, amino acids. 
Then he recombined these in new ways. 

Carver developed about 300 synthet- 
ic products from peanuts, including 
cheese, dyes, and soap. He made the 
sweet potato yield 118 synthetic prod- 
ucts, including molasses, paste, and 
rubber. He showed that a farm crop 
wasn’t merely food. It was raw material 
which the magic of chemistry could 
convert into a horn of plenty. 

Now the Southern farmer could grow 
all the peanuts and sweet potatoes he 
wished. He could also grow soybeans, 
for Carver introduced that valuable 
plant from China. The soybean grows 
well in poor soil and helps to replace 
nitrogen at the same time. 


A Liberator of Men 

George Washington Carver's research 
in chemistry accomplished wonders for 
agriculture. He was honored by being 
made a fellow of the Royal Society of 
Arts of London. In 1923 he won the 
Spingarn Medal, awarded to outstand 
ing members of his race. In 1939 he 
won the Roosevelt Medal. The citation 
read: “To a scientist humbly seeking 
the guidance of God and a liberator to 
men of the white race as well as the 
black.” 

Many honorary degrees were award- 
ed to Carver. But he was a simple man, 
content to pass on his learning to new 
generations at Tuskegee, where he 
taught until he passed away in 1943. 
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14. Putting the Pieces Together 


How You Can Use Your Test Scores in 
Making Choices 


N FOOTBALL, when the quarterback 

calls a play, he quickly takes into ac- 
count all the information he has: the 
score, the down, the position of the ball, 
the time left to play, the wind, the con- 
dition of the field, his own team’s 
strengths and weaknesses, the other 
team’s strengths and weaknesses, what 
the other team may expect, and so on. 

Then he puts all that information to- 
gether to make the best choice he can. 

The play he chooses may go for a 
gain or a loss. Many things can happen 
over which the quarterback has no con- 
trol. Even the best chosen play will fail 
if the runner slips and falls. As coaches 
say, “That’s the way the ball bounces.” 

Still, the quarterback figures that the 
breaks will even out in the long run. 
Meanwhile, as the situation changes 
with each play of the game, he adds to 
his information and again—on each suc- 
cessive play—makes the best choice he 


Down + Score 
+ Time 
+ F\€é.o 


The quarterback figures the breaks. 


can with the knowledge that he has 
been accumulating. 

Now, as you prepare to decide which 
school subjects you will take next year, 
or to make plans for college, or to choose 
an occupation, you are the quarterback: 
It’s your ball, first down and 10 to go, 
on your own 20-yard line. How will you 
make your call? What information do 
you need? What information will test 
scores give you? How will you use that 
information? 


What are some of the things you need 
to know about yourself? You need to 
make a careful appraisal of your abili- 
ties, your values, and your interests. 

You have already learned how tests 
can help you understand your abilities. 
Of course,-tests are not your only source 
of information. You will also learn a 
great deal from your entire school rec- 
ord and many of your experiences out- 
side of school. In fact, most counselors 
maintain elaborate cumulative records 
for each pupil to make sure that impor- 
tant things are not overlooked when a 
decision is being made. 

With these complete records of your 
test and classroom performance you will 
be less likely to jump to false conclu- 
sions from a single test score. Just as a 
good forward-passer might miss connec- 
tions on his throws in one game, you 
may be strong in quantitative ability 
and yet have an “off day” on one test. 
But your real quantitative ability will 
probably show up if you consider several 
test scores over a period of a few years, 
as well as your school marks in mathe- 
matics. 

So you will not depend on a single test 
score to make your decision for you. As 
a matter of fact, you should not expect 
even all the information you can get— 
not just from test scores but from many 
sources—to make the decision for you. 
However, this information will help you 
estimate your chances of success in vari- 
ous alternatives. Before making a choice 
you will want to know your chances of 
passing this course, getting into and 
graduating from that college, entering 
and succeeding in one occupation or 
another. 

How do test scores contribute to such 
an estimate? They usually tell you some- 
thing about your abilities in comparison 
with other people. 

You have already seen how such 
comparisons can be made. For example, 
the article in this series, “Get Set for 
the SAT,” indicated that you could com- 
pare your SAT score with the scores of 
applicants and accepted candidates at 
various colleges. This kind of compari- 
son probably cannot tell you for sure 
whether you will be admitted at a cer- 
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tain college. It can only say to you, last 
year 20% (or 50% or 80% or whatever 
the figure may have been) of the appli- 
cants with test scores like yours were 
accepted by this college. 

As other articles in the series have 
pointed out, a spelling test score may 
help you—through comparison with stu- 
dents who have preceded you—to figure 
your chances of success in a high schoo] 
stenography course. Similarly, mathe- 
matical aptitude or achievement test 
scores may show your chances of suc- 
cess in algebra. You can compare your 
score on general ability or “intelligence” 
tests with the average and range of 
scores made by people in various occu- 
pations (see article 12). Specific apti- 
tude tests help you see how you com- 
pare in “key aptitudes” with people 
engaged in different kinds of work. 

Many guidance counselors make out 
“expectancy tables” based on follow-up 
of previous classes. These tables group 
pupils according to test scores and school 
records. Then they show what per cent 
of each group succeeded in various 
school subjects and in college admission 
and graduation. They may also show 
what per cent of each group who en- 
tered a certain occupation were rated 
“satisfactory” or “unsatisfactory” by 
employers. 

But even after your guidance coun- 
selor has combined your test scores with 
all other relevant information and has 
helped you to estimate your chances of 
success in any choice, the decision is 
not automatically made. 

Suppose your counselor says to you, 
“After taking all the information into 
account, the closest estimate we can 
make is that your chances of passing 
algebra (or getting into X college or 
whatever the decision may involve) are 
about 8 out of 10.” 

The question you still have to deal 
with is, What does this estimate mean 
to you? 

After all, you can’t tell from the state- 
ment of the “odds” whether you will be 





one of the 8 who pass or one of the 2 
who fail. No matter how strong the odds 
are for one outcome, there is almost 
always some chance for a different out- 
come. 

And of course the same odds may 
look different to different people. To 
many of you, “8 chances out of 10” for 
passing algebra would probably sound 
quite favorable. But some might hesitate 
to run even that much risk of failing a 
subject. 

“Five chances out of 10” might seem 
pretty good to one student—well worth 
a try. Another might say, “Five chances 
out of 10 for failure—too risky for me.” 

In every school, some pupils will be 
more inclined than others to “take a 
chance” or to “play it safe” in decisions 
of this sort. 

Notice, we have said “decisions of this 
sort.” But there are many kinds of deci- 
sions you will have to make throughout 
life without being perfectly (that is, 10 
chances out of 10) sure of the outcome. 
And the very person who wants to “play 
it safe” in one situation may want to 
“take a chance” in another. For exam- 
ple, a trackman who has jumped 21 feet 
in 8 out of 10 tries would be foolish to 
try to jump across a 20-foot chasm just 
to pick a few blueberries on the other 
side. But what if he were being chased 
by an angry bear? 

So merely knowing the odds—the 
chances of success—for any decision is 
not enough. Since there is almost always 
some risk of failure, some chance of 
success, you also have to weigh what 
you will lose if you fail against what you 
will gain if you succeed. You will have 
to ask, “How important to me are the 
possible gains or losses in each choice?” 

Your answer to this question reveals 
some of your values. Values have to do 
with the purpose and result of your 
choice—what your choice means to you, 
the importance you attach to your goals, 
how much each goal is worth to you. 

Different values often cause pupils 
with similar abilities to make different 
decisions. The relative strength of such 
values as security, wealth, fame, power, 
independence, service, recognition, soli- 
tude, leadership, change, or stability 
may govern your selection of goals and 
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thus influence strongly your choices and 
plans. 

In considering such values, bear in 
mind that some of them are deeply em- 
bedded and may be regarded as per- 
manent. Others, though strong while 
they last, are more likely to change with 
age. You have already seen such changes. 
(For example, your letters to Gay Head 
show the present value you place on 
popularity with the other sex. Was this 
always a strong value of yours?) Per- 
haps one reason why teen-agers and 
their parents often fail to see eye-to-eye 
about everyday decisions and actions is 
the difference of values typical of cer- 
tain ages. 

So in making decisions that bear on 
your future you will want to ask which 
values of yours are likely to change and 
which will probably remain the same. 
Bill Jones, for instance, quit school at 
the age of 16 to take a full-time job and 
earn money for the thing he wanted 
most in the world—a car of his own. 

What do you think are some of the 
main values he hoped to satisfy in this 
way? What are some of the main values 
generally associated with staying in 
school? Which of the two kinds of 
values might be more important to Bill 
five years from now? 

(Of course, even if his values stay 
the same, by quitting school to satisfy 
them now, Bill may get to a dead end 
where he has little chance to satisfy 
those very same values later.) 

You can see that sometimes in making 
a decision you must choose between 
immediate and distant satisfactions, 
short-range and long-range goals. Usu- 
ally, if -you choose the longer, harder 
path to distant goals, it is because you 
value those goals highly. A high school 
boy who wants very much to become a 
physician may not like the delay before 
he can reach his goal, but he is willing 
to put up with it because of the values 
he attaches to being a doctor. Even the 
dull and difficult tasks along the way 
will not seem so trying to him if they 
bring him nearer his goal. 

A classic example of this attitude is 
expressed in a letter written by Marie 
Curie of her “four years in a shed,” 
where she treated tons of pitchblende 
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Parents and teen-agers don’t always 
see eye-to-eye on coming-home time 


residue to extract one decigram of pure 
radium: 

“We had no money, no laboratory, 
and no help in the conduct of this im- 
portant and difficult task. It was like 
creating something out of nothing. . . . 
And yet it was in this miserable old 
shed that the best and happiest years 
of our life were spent, entirely conse- 
crated to work. I sometimes passed the 
whole day stirring a mass in ebullition, 
with an iron rod nearly as big as my- 
self. In the evening I was broken with 
fatigue.”* 

What values do you think prompted 
this great scientist to call these years of 
toil the “best and happiest” of her life? 
Was the activity itself (stirring with an 
iron rod) interesting? Would you call 
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her values typical of research scientists! 

Few of us, perhaps, would be so will 
ing as Madame Curie to put up with 
long delay and unrelieved drudgery to 
reach our goals. For most of us, then, it 
is important to find some interest in our 
daily activities. So when you choose 
high school subjects and make educa- 
tional and occupational plans, no matte: 
how strongly you value your long-range 
goals, you will at least want to consider 
your enjoyment of the activity itself. 

Sometimes, when you are confronted 
with a decision, your abilities, values, 
and interests all point the same way: 
you can do something well, it is worth 
doing, and you will enjoy doing it. These 
decisions are relatively easy. 

But sometimes your abilities, values, 
and interests seem to be pulling you in 
different directions. 

When you were younger, interests 
would probably have won this tug of 
war. Now, you are more likely to make 
a “value decision.” 

But in any case, you're the quarter- 
back. It’s up to you to call the play. 

“Reprinted from Madame Curie: A Biog- 


raphy, by Eve Curie, copyright, 1937, by 
Doubleday & Co., New York, N. Y. 








Will TV and teaching machines 










T the crack of dawn, Mike Kevor- 
kian was wading amidst the rocks 

and seaweed along Biscayne Bay in 
Florida. Suddenly he bent over, scooped 
up a spiny sea urchin, and plunked it 
into a pail. Before the sun had edged 
over the horizon, the pail was heavy 
with sea urchins, sponges, and conchs. 

Later that same morning, the ocean 
creatures took top billing in a TV show. 
For Mike Kevorkian is a TV science 
teacher. Holding his dripping “stars” 
before the “eye” of a TV camera, Mike 
explained how each had adapted itself 
to ocean life. Some 5,000 boys and girls 
—clustered around TV sets in a dozen 
auditoriums—eagerly absorbed the fas- 
cinating science lesson. 

Television is just one technological] 
marvel helping to streamline our educa- 
tional system. Other devices—“teaching 
machines,” movie and slide projectors, 
and phonograph records—also are easing 
the load of overworked teachers. They 
are helping students to learn more— 
faster. 
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TV camera helps instructor Mike Kevorkian teach better bio to Florida classes. 













Breakthrough in Learning 
The story of civilization is the story 

of man’s ability to communicate. First 

ECC nO Ogy man learned how to communicate 
through speech. Then he learned how 

to communicate his thoughts and ex- 

periences by writing them down on clay 

tablets and eventually paper. ’ 

OmeS O In the fifteenth century Johann Guten- 

berg scored a third breakthrough in 

communications—the invention of mov- 

able printing type. Before that, books 

had to be copied laboriously by hand. 

e ASSVTOOM They were so precious that they had to 
be chained to tables. Only the very rich 


could afford to have a library. 










Photo by Noel Clark from Business Week 
Teacher's lecture comes from central studio via closed circuit. 





TV sets are ranged'in school auditorium at Hagerstown, Md. 








help us learn more—faster? 


Thanks to Gutenberg, the printing 
press poured out a flood of inexpensive 
Schools and libraries were set 
up in every city Almost 
everyone could now afford books—and 


books. 
and town. 
at least a partial education. 
But Even 
with inexpensive books, a teacher could 


other problems loomed. 
instruct only a few dozen students at a 
time. Then he or she had to work into 
the night grading tests and themes. If 
he taught a large class, students in the 
back rows often could not see the black- 
board. Even in small science classes, 
many students found it difficult to fol- 
low laboratory demonstration. 

In recent years new problems have 
risen to plague educators. America’s 
schools are bursting at the seams. Many 
states are finding it difficult to construct 
hire new 

store of 


schools and 
teachers. In addition, ow 
knowledge expands with each passing 
week. There is more and more for stu- 
dents—and teachers—to learn. 

Today some educators believe another 
breakthrough in education lies just over 
the horizon. Some schools are testing 
new inventions that could revolutionize 
teaching. Let’s take a look at these 
exciting devices. 


enough new 


Television Goes to School 


In 1952 the Federal Communications 
Commission reserved 256 television 
channels for educational broadcasting. 
At the latest count, more than 30 edu- 
cational television (ETV) stations had 
taken to the airwaves. 

Many commercial TV stations also 
broadcast educational programs. For 
example, NBC offers a_ college-level 
course in atomic physics from 6:30 to 
7:00 on weekday mornings. Even at 
early-bird hour, about 270,000 
viewers, armed with notebooks and 
pencils, tune in the course daily. The 
big attraction? About 300 colleges and 
universities grant credit to students who 
take the course and then pass a written 
test. 

The most intensive ETV experiment 
is being sponsored by the Ford Founda- 
tion’s Fund for the Advancement of 
Education. The three-year experiment 
—now at its mid-point—already has cost 
$1,500,000. It hinges on 43 school sys- 
tems in various states throughout the 


this 


country. 

The experiment’s showcase is the 
school system at Hagerstown, Md. 
There 18,000 pupils in grades one to 
twelve are receiving some instruction 
via TV each week. The classrooms are 
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Machine That Speeds Learning—Student writes answer on paper tape (right) 
after studying question projected in window of box (left). He then moves lever 
which covers his answer and at same time displays correct answer in window. 


equipped with 21-inch black-and-white 
TV sets. 

The Ford Foundation is seeking an- 
swers to two questions: Can TV teach 
larger classes with fewer teachers? Can 
TV help to upgrdtle the over-all quality 
of U. S. education? It’s still too early 
for a positive answer. Some experts say 
the picture is bright. Others openly 
oppose TV classes. 

The magic eye of TV enables the 
best teachers in a school system to reach 
many more students than they could 
before, say supporters of TV classes. 
TV also helps good teachers to become 
even better. How? A TV teacher deliv- 
ers just one lecture a day. He does not 
have to keep order, correct papers, or 
keep attendance records. He has plenty 
of time to polish his presentation. 


Pro Educational TV 


Educational _ television 
money, its supporters claim. TV classes 
can be set up in large auditoriums or 
cafeterias. A few teachers can proctor 
several hundred students. It’s a_ lot 
cheaper to buy additional TV sets than 
to build additional classrooms and hire 
new teachers. 

Here’s how many schools conduct 
their TV classes. A large group of stu- 
dents is seated in a large room. They 
watch the nearest TV set (see photo). 
During the lecture. the students take 


also saves 


notes, Afterwards the large class splits 
into smaller discussion groups. The 
classroom teachers take over again. 
They make certain the students have 
written down important points. The 
students then ask questions. 

TV classes are not equally suited for 
all subjects. Science courses—which re- 
quire demonstrations—are taught most 
effectively. Teachers can perform 
experiments’ too dangerous for the 
classroom. Often experiments involve 
equipment which the school system 
couldn’t afford for each school. 

Other experiments may take several 
hours to set up. They are worthwhile 
only when viewed by several hundred 
students—an impossibility in pre-TV 
days. And thanks to closeup shots, all 
students have a front-row seat. 

Other subjects, such as reading and 
history, are not as highly suited for TV 
classes. Such subjects require give and 
take teacher and _ student 
These subjects may be cast for only a 
minor role in the TV classes of tomot 


between 


row ’s schools. 


Favored by Some Students 


Nor is television a remedy for all 
educational ills. A poor teacher is just 
as ineffective on TV. Adds Alvin Eurich, 
vice-president of the Fund for the Ad 
vancement of Education: “Television is 
only an educational tool. It makes the 
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best teachers available to more persons, 
as books make the best writers avail- 
able. It won't do the whole job—but 
then books didn’t either.” 

Some educators have been impressed 
with the over-all quality of TV teach- 
ing. Said-a military authority after 
watching a TV teacher discuss the Bat- 
tle of Hastings: “That was the finest 
lecture on military tactics I’ve ever 
heard!” Wherever TV classes are in 
session, librarians report a heavier run 
on books. And Ford Foundation tests 
have shown that TV pupils do “signifi- 
cantly better” work. 

Many students, too, are enthusiastic 
about educational television. TV classes 
demand that the student get the infor- 
mation the first time through. The TV 
teacher cannot answer questions or re- 
peat a demonstration. This puts a pre- 
mium on note taking—a practice that 
will pay off in college. 


Against Educational TV 


But other experiments have been less 
successful. At Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, students listening to a “live” 
lecturer did as well as students who 
watched the same lecture via TV. A 
similar experiment in St. Louis also 
ended in a draw. And more than half 
the TV students questioned thought 
they would have learned more in a 
regular classroom. 
Criticism also came from members 
of TV classes in Hagerstown, Md. Said 
one girl: “I don’t like it very much, 
and I think that a consensus of stu- 
dents would show the same feeling. . . . 
It gets boring after awhile. It’s not 
good when students can’t participate.” 
The same conclusion was expressed 
by students at Purdue University. There, 
regular students did slightly better 
than TV students. At the end of the 
experiment, the TV _ students were 
asked four questions: 
® Are you inclined to do more home- 
work for a TV class? 
® Is TV instruction as interesting as 
classroom instruction? 

® Can you take better notes? 

® Do you come to know your instruc- 
tor well? 

The majority of the. students an- 
swered with a resounding NO! 


Ed Trio—Film, Disc, Tape 


Opponents of TV classes relish the 
story of the educators inspecting a TV 
class in Pittsburgh, Pa. One educator 
picked up a girl's notebook. He studied 
it and praised her for the care with 
which her notes had been organized. 
The girl summed up her success in one 
sentence. “I don’t waste any time by 
lookirig at the TV screen,” she declared. 

Most experts agree that TV teaching 


will never replace completely the live 
teacher. To be most effective, they say, 
TV teaching must be combined with 
live teaching. Today about 8,000,000 
students are taught partly via TV. 
These students receive no more than 
90 minutes of TV instruction daily. 

In the school of tomorrow,’ television 
will not hold a_monopoly in the class- 
room. Other audio-visual devices also 
will play an important role. 

The tape recorder will help students 
learn languages faster. Suppose a stu- 
dent is studying Spanish. He will read 
a paragraph in Spanish into a tape 
recorder. Then he will play back a tape 
recording of a Spaniard speaking the 
same paragraph. Then he can play back 
his own recording—and compare the 
difference. The tape recorder will re- 
peat itself again and again. And it won't 
lose its patience! 

Today the Detroit school system is 
using more than 200 tape recorders. 
They are helping to teach children how 
to speak better English. As in foreign 
language instruction, the student com- 
pares his performance with the pro- 
nunciation of an “expert.” 

The long-playing phonograph also is 
spinning into many classrooms. In this 
era of the LP record; a whole play 
can be recorded on one or two inex- 
pensive discs. Works of such famous 
playwrights as Shakespeare and Shaw 
are offered in their entirety. Poetry, 
short stories, and essays leap to life at 
the touch of a needle. 

Movie and slide projectors also have 
become valuable teaching aids. Com- 
plete science courses have been pre- 
served on film. Many companies main- 
tain lending libraries of films and slides 
that are available to schools. 


Machines That Teach 


So far we have been investigating 
audio-visual aids—television, phono- 
graphs, and so forth. These serve a 
major function of the teacher—the pres- 
entation of important material to the 
student. But there’s one important 
teaching function they do not perform. 
They don’t test the student on what 
he has learned. 





In Next Week's Issue 


The International Geophysical 
Year... 


What We Learned From It 


A special section on the IGY... 
its great achievements and what 
they mean . . . its unfinished ex- 
periments and what they are likely 


to show. 











That’s where the “teaching machine” 
makes its bow. This machine can teach 
such subjects as mathematics, lan- 
guages, spelling, and physics. How? 
By feeding the student facts and ques- 
tions in small doses. 

Here’s how the teaching machine 
works. A question is flashed through a 
glass window. The student writes his 
answer in a slot in the machine. Then 
he pushes a lever. His own answer 
moves behind a window, where it can’t 
be changed. At the same time, the cor- 
rect answer appears behind another 
window. 

The teaching machine helps the stu- 
dent learn facts quickly. If he makes 
mistakes the first time through, he will 
probably do better the second time. 
For his mistakes are pointed out im- 
mediately—not several days: later. 

Many educators hail the teaching 
machine as a major breakthrough in 
teaching. The device allows each stu- 
dent to set his own pace. Thus the 
slower student doesn’t hold back the 
faster student. The machine also frees 
teachers from the chore of correcting 
stacks of exercise papers. Another bene- 
fit—teaching machines are inexpensive. 


Machine Has Limitations 


The teaching machine is being per- 
fected by Professor B. F. Skinner of 
Harvard University. “There is no rea- 
son why the schoolroom should be any 
less mechanized than . . . the kitchen,” 
Professor Skinner has said. In his opin- 
ion, the teaching machine is effective 
for three reasons: (1) it forces the stu- 
dent to think through the subject at 
each step; (2) it encourages him to 
finish the group of problems; and (3) 
it makes sure he gets the facts straight. 

Many students say the teaching ma- 
chine puts more fun into studying. In 
one elementary school, arithmetic stu- 
dents pleaded with their teacher to 
let them work through recess. Some 
classes learned new material faster. 

But the teaching machine has its 
limitations. Its tests are limited to ob- 
jective questions—multiple choice or 
true and false. It cannot correct sub- 
jective tests with essay-type questions 
and answers. That’s where the live 
teacher will always have to take over. 


Never Replace the Teacher 


Will machines ever replace teachers? 
Never, answer most experts. But ma- 
chines may help ease the shortage of 
teachers and classrooms. Audio-visual 
aids will stimulate the minds of stu- 
dents.” Teaching machines will help 
students capture the facts. And the 
teacher—with less paper work—will be 
able to put the “teach” back into teach- 
ing. 





A REPORT ON 


EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES IN TODAY’S ARMY 


A look into the new Graduate Specialist Program which 


permits qualified high school seniors and graduates to 


choose courses in technical schools before they enlist 
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HE United States Army runs the largest educa- 
| owt institution in the world. From the Far East 
to Europe and back to the States, the sun never sets 
on learning in the Army. 

At the heart of the Army’s educational network are 
the Service schools, with their imposing curricula of 











technical courses. These are the schools run by the 
Army itself. Their mission is to turn out military spe- 
cialists in more than four hundred job classifications. 
In Army schools, learning is the full-time task of the 
soldier. He is paid to study. As we shall see, the edu- 
cation received is well worth his time and effort. 


A SPECIAL REPORT, SPONSORED BY THE U.S. ARMY, 
PREPARED BY THE EDITORS OF SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
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Students in the Army’s 33-week Radar Repair Course 
get practical experience in adjusting radar antenna. 


Enlisted men at electronics school practice alignments 
of microwave receiver used for remote TV pickups. 


Off-duty soldiers swap uniforms for gym outfits while 
taking part in sports activities available to all men. 


Adv. 


ARMY SCHOOLS OF HIGH CALIBRE 

Many Army school courses are of college calibre. 
Long hours are invested in teaching a man to operate, 
repair, and maintain today’s complex military equip- 
ment. The cost of this training is high. For example, the 
current price tag on training a guided missiles operator 
is over $7,000. 

The men who teach these courses are themselves the 
product of intensive schooling. Training received in an 
Army school is equal to that offered in the best civilian 
schools or industry. Laboratory and technical equip- 
ment is the latest in design. Courses of study are planned 
to produce a maximum of learning in a minimum of 
time. All the skills taught dovetail tightly into the 
Army's intricate organization. Many of the skills are 
essentially the same as those needed in civilian jobs. 

Army Service schools have a proud tradition in edu- 
cation. The Engineer School] at Fort Belvoir, Virginia, 
traces its history back to 1778 and the days of Valley 
Forge. It is the oldest Service school still in operation. 
Youngest is the U. S. Army Ordnance Guided Missile 
School at Redstone Arsenal near Huntsville, Alabama, 
which accepted its first class in 1952. 


ADDITIONAL EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 

Education in the Army doesn't shuffle to a halt with 
the Service school. Many posts have “education cen- 
ters” which offer the men opportunities to study in 
their spare time. Some colleges offer regular off-duty 
classes for near-by Army personnel. The subjects 
studied? Everything from Accounting to Zoology. The 
student receives college credit which he may apply 
toward a college degree. And the Army pays up to 
three-fourths of the tuition. 

In addition, more than 150 correspondence and self- 


study courses, from high school through college level, 
are available from the United States Armed Forces In- 
stitute, known to its thousands of students as USAFI 
(pronounced Yoo-SAH-fee). Cost: a one-time five- 
dollar fee for all the courses a student can grind his 


way through. 

In today’s Army, the boom of the sunset gun at the 
Retreat ceremony on a military post means more than 
the end of the day’s work. For thousands of education- 
minded service men and women, it has become the call 
to learning in the classroom, the study hall, or a quiet 
corner of the day room. 

The Army’s stake in this back-to-school movement 
isn’t pure learning for its own sake. Officers and enlisted 
men and women alike are encouraged to crack the 
books because their job as soldiers demands it. At a 
time when international crises pile up on each other, 
when the wild inventions of yesterday’s science-fiction 
are today’s standard equipment, it is in the best inter- 
ests of the soldier himself to seek the finest possible 
education and training. Brainpower and youth are still 
America’s most valuable resources. 





THE ARMY GRADUATE SPECIALIST PROGRAM 


Newest—and for the high school senior perhaps the 
most interesting and beneficial—of the educational op- 
portunities offered by the Army is the Graduate Spe- 
cialist Program. 

The Graduate Specialist Program is open only to 
high school seniors and graduates. Such young men and 
women who can qualify are given their choice from 
among 107 Army technical courses. The unique feature 
of the program is this: Now the enlistee is guaranteed 
the course of his choice before he enters the Service. 
This guarantee is given in writing, and takes into ac- 
count available quotas in the various courses offered. 


A SOUND INVESTMENT 

The Graduate Specialist Program is pegged on volun- 
tary enlistment for three years. Used wisely, these three 
years can become a sound investment for a young man’s 
—or woman’s—entire future. He can crowd advanced 
technical schooling into the additional year, or begin 
college-level courses in off-duty educational programs. 
The big advantage offered by this new Graduate Spe- 
cialist Program is that a young man or woman is guar- 
anteed the technical schooling of choice from available 
quotas. The draftee, on the other hand, has practically 
no choice of schooling or training. 

High school seniors are offered a special privilege the 
Army calls “Early Choice.” Under this option, the senior 
may apply for Graduate Specialist training during the 
60 days before he graduates. The advantage? He nails 
down the course of his choice before quotas for the 
most interesting and beneficial courses are filled. If 
the senior qualifies, a place in the course he has chosen 
will be held for him until he graduates. All this takes 
place before enlistment. 


SEVEN STEPS 

The Army outlines seven steps to be followed by 
seniors in applying for the Early Choice option. Here 
they are: 


1. During the 60 days before his graduation, the 
senior must get a letter signed by his principal or 
guidance counselor, stating that he is likely to graduate. 

2. The senior then takes this letter to the local Army 
recruiting station. There the Army recruiter gives him 
a screening test. This test, like those used in schools or 
industry, measures such things as his ability to use 
words and his mechanical aptitude. 

3. After passing the test, the senior is interviewed 
by the recruiter. The candidate tells the recruiter about 
his scholastic background and interests. He also dis- 
cusses favorite school subjects, hobbies, and any special 
skills he may have. 

4. Using this information, the recruiter helps the 
candidate select a first-choice Graduate Specialist course 
and two alternate choices. If the quota for his first 
choice is filled, the candidate may still become a Grad- 
uate Specialist in one of his other choices. 

5. The recruiter forwards the candidate’s application 
to the Graduate Specialist Central Admissions Office in 
St. Louis. The application usually is processed within 
fifteen days through special handling. 

6. If the candidate is accepted, he receives a writ- 
ten “guarantee.” Actually, this is a formal letter noti- 
fying him that a place in the course of his choice is 
being held for him. He does not actually enlist until 
after he graduates from high school, shortly before his 
Army course begins. 

7. After graduation, as his final step before enlist- 
ment in the Graduate Specialist Program, the candidate 
takes two more tests. These tests help to show whether 
he can successfully complete the course the Army is 
holding for him. After he has passed these tests, he may 
enlist as an Army Graduate Specialist, with the guar- 
antee that he will begin his chosen course after com- 
pleting basic training. 

To participate in the Graduate Specialist Program, a 
candidate must enlist before he receives his draft no- 
tice. Once he has received this notice, he is no longer 
eligible for this special program. 











A Partial Listing of Courses Available Under... 


A total of 107 educational courses are available under the Graduate Specialist 
program. Thirty-two of these courses, with a brief description of what each covers, 
are listed on these two pages. Some of the major occupational fields in the Army today 
are: electronics, medicine, financial operations, personnel management, machine ac- 
counting, automatic data processing, engineering, aviation, ordnance, communications, 
entertainment. Thus the courses range from clerical and administrative skills to the 
operation of complex guided missile equipment. 


ARTILLERY BALLISTICS METEOROLOGY: 
This 1l-week course teaches operation 
and maintenance of radio direction finder Ls 
and radiosonde meteorology equipment. . | 


MEDICAL EQUIPMENT MAINTENANCE (Basic): This 18-week 
course teaches you to inspect, maintain, repair, disassemble, 
and package medical equipment utilized in medical units in 
support of field armies. 


ELECTRONIC DEVICES REPAIR: The stope 
of this 18-week course covers the princi- 
ples of electricity; tuned circuits; electron 
tubes; oscillators and transmitters; elec- 
tronic test equipment; radiac devices; 
public address systems and facsimile 
equipment for rapid communication. 


ATOMIC WEAPONS ELECTRONIC (Entry): This 8-week course 
provides the schooling you need to assist in the repair of 
atomic weapons systems and equipment. 


FIELD ARTILLERY RADAR OPERATION: You 
receive instruction in plotting, map-read- 
ing, mathematics and radar fundamentals. 
During this 8-week course you learn how 
to operate and tactically employ counter- 
mortar and counterbattery radar. 


CORPORAL ELECTRONIC MATERIEL MAINTENANCE: You learn 
to assemble, install, calibrate, adjust, and maintain on-mis- 
sile electronic guidance control components and systems for 
the Corporal II Missile. This is a 29-week course. 


REDSTONE ELECTRONIC MATERIEL MAIN- 
TENANCE: During this 22-week course 
you are taught the fundamentals of radar 
and radio electronics. Through practical 
work, you develop proficiency in mainte- 
nance of Redstone guidance, control and 
warhead of missile. 


NIKE-AJAX MISSILE ELECTRONIC MATERIEL MAINTENANCE: 
This 22-week course trains you for operation and mainte- 
nance of the Nike-Ajax missile. You learn the capabilities 
and limitations of the Nike-Ajax missile including instruction 
concerning launching and check-out equipment, communi- 
cations circuitry and troubleshooting. 


Adv. 


NIKE MECHANICAL SYSTEMS REPAIR (AJAX/ 
HERCULES) A 10-week course on how to 
inspect, test and perform field repair and 
maintenance on Nike-Ajax/Hercules mis- 
sile mechanical systems, airframes, and 
ground handling equipment. 


CORPORAL MECHANICAL MATERIEL MAINTENANCE: You re- 
ceive instructions regarding assembly, installation, mainte- 
nance and adjustment of Corporal mechanical on-missile 
guidance control systems. This is an 8-week course. 


NIKE UNIVERSAL FIRE CONTROL SYSTEM 
MAINTENANCE: A 41-week course prepar- 


ing you to employ, operate, adjust and 


_maintain the Nike-Hercules fire control 


system and associated IFF equipment. 


ORDNANCE ELECTRONICS (Entry): You are trained in elec- 
tronics, vacuum tubes and the principles of electricity. You 
learn to assist in repair of integrated fire control and guided 
missile systems and equipment. This course lasts 11 weeks. 


CABLE SPLICING: A 15-week course on 
how to locate faults in telephone and 
telegraph cables and how to splice multi- 
pair aerial and underground cables. 


MICROWAVE RADIO EQUIPMENT REPAIR: For 30 weeks you 
train in installation, operation, repair, and depot mainte- 
nance of microwave fixed-radio equipment. 


RADAR REPAIR: This course is for 33 
weeks. It trains you to inspect, test, and 
perform maintenance on radar equip- 
ment such as surveillance, countermortar 
and counterartillery, ground fire-control 
and search radar, associated equipment. 




















ELECTRICAL INSTRUMENT REPAIR: Teaches at field- 
and-depot-maintenance levels the inspecting, testing, adjust- 
ing, repairing, and calibrating of a variety of electrical and 
electronic devices to include radio and radar type measuring 
instruments, meteorological equipment and radiac devices, 
mine detectors, and public-address systems. This is a 12- 
week course. 
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the ARMY’S GRADUATE SPECIALIST PROGRAM 


FIRE CONTROL INSTRUMENT REPAIR (Basic): 
An 8-week course which trains in inspect- 
ing, adjusting, and repairing nonelectrical 
fire-control instruments such as binocu- 
lars, telescopes, pressure gauges, and 
meteorological instruments. 
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REFRIGERATION: Trains you to install and repair standard 
Army refrigeration units and refrigerated air-conditioning 
units. This is a 13-week course. 


CHEMICAL (Entry): Learn to assist in tech- 
nical and tactical operations of chemical- 
warfare units including chemical decon- 
tamination, smoke-generator, processing, 
depot, and laboratory units. This course 
is 9 weeks in length. 


METAL BODY REPAIR: This 10-week course trains you to 
repair, repaint and install metal body components, radiators, 
fuel tanks. The course includes instruction in the modifica- 
tion of related items. 


MACHINIST: The scope of this 15-week 
course includes fabrication of metal parts 
and modification of machine parts and 
metal castings for automotive, armament 
and other military equipment. 


DIESEL ENGINE REPAIR: A 9-week course on how to repair 
all types of diesel engines, fuel-injection systems, and aux- 
iliary starting motors used as power units on cranes, shovels, 
tractors, graders, and air compressors. 


ENGINEER EQUIPMENT MAINTENANCE: You 
become an engineer equipment mechanic 
trained to maintain construction equip- 
ment and attachments. In 9 weeks you 
will learn how to operate cranes, tractors, 
and other heavy equipment. 


DIESEL ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVE REPAIR: A 10-week course on 
overhauling, inspection, maintenance, and repair of diesel- 
electric locomotives and the use of shop machines, such as 
line-boring bar, valve-refacing, reseating, and grinding ma- 
chines, electric drills, piston grinders, and hydraulic jacks. 


RECONNAISSANCE HELICOPTER REPAIR: 
The scope of this 17-week course covers 
the repair of rotary wing aircraft of the 
reconnaissance type. You learn to inspect, 
adjust, remove and replace helicopter 
assemblies of latest design. 


AIRPLANE REPAIR: This 15-week course teaches you to re- 
pair Army fixed wing aircraft by removing and replacing 
airplane assemblies and subassemblies. You receive instruc- 
tion concerning engine components, structures and rigging, 
maintenance and troubleshooting. 


CRYPTOGRAPHY: You learn the use of sys- 
tems and cryptographic equipment to 
encipher and decipher or encrypt and 
decrypt classified messages. You are 
taught to use manual, mechanical, and 
electromechanical devices. This is a 9- 
week course. 


STENOGRAPHY: In 16 weeks you develop skill in taking dic- 
tation in shorthand at a minimum speed of 90 words per 
minute, in transcribing notes using a standard typewriter, 
touch type at minimum speed of 45 words a minute. 


CARTOGRAPHIC DRAFTING: This is an 11- 
week course that teaches you to draw 
cultural, topographic, hydrographic, and 
other features on drawing or transparent 
overlays for reproduction on maps. 
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FINANCE PROCEDURES: This 8-week course trains you to pre- 
pare, compute, and process pay and allowance accounts for 
military personnel; vouchers; checks and bonds; and to assist 
in preparing and keeping current account records and sup- 


porting documents. 
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CONSTRUCTION SURVEYING: This course teaches you to estab- 
lish relative position of points on the earth’s surface to pro- 
vide data for construction projects. You learn to operate 
surveying instruments and equipment such as alidade, plane- 
table, level, transit, and theodolite. This is an 11-week course. 


Last year more than 150,000 enlisted .men and women were graduated from Army 


schools. Each school offers dozens of different courses. The training covers just about 
every mejor area in modern education. Some of the technical schooling open to young 
men and women under the Graduate Specialist program is so advanced that it is not 
available elsewhere. High school seniors and graduates who can qualify are guaranteed 
the course of their choice before enlistment. 


Adv. 





A WRITTEN GUARANTEE BEFORE ENLISTMENT 


Meet Bob Smith. He has just received his written 
guarantee from the United States Army. This is a let- 
ter informing him that a place in the Army’s Graduate 
Specialist Program is being held for him. He is guar- 
anteed assignment to his chosen course—right after he 
has completed his basic training. 

At the Army Technical School where Bob takes his 
Graduate Specialist Training, he finds himself in con- 
genial company. His classmates are high school gradu- 
ates like himself. They all have one objective—to make 
the most of the educational opportunity for which they 
have qualified. 

Bob finds his new school unusual in some respects. 
For one thing, classes in a particular subject don’t run 
for an hour or two a day, spread over four or five days 
a week, as they did in high school. In each subject 


Let’s trail Bob and Joe with the camera 
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Bob and Joe enjoy their meals in a modern Army mess hall. 
They find the food appetizing and healthful. They can take 
all they want—but must eat all they take. Some mess halls 
have table service. On other posts, students help themselves. 
All posts have snack bars for an off-duty bite. 





there is a constant round of lecture—applying what 
he’s learned—examination—lecture—applying what he’s 
learned—examination—and so on. The pace isn't leis- 
urely. Classes usually run from eight in the morning to 
five in the afternoon. 

Schooling in the Army isn’t a string of snap courses. 
And it isn’t for cream puffs. But then Bob isn’t a cream 
puff. He was in the upper quarter of his graduating 
class in high school, and won letters for football and 
other athletic activities. 

During his first day at Graduate Specialist School, 
Bob meets Joe Kowalski. Joe, who comes from a town 
near Bob’s, also played football. Back in their high 
school days, Bob and Joe were on rival teams. In the 
Army they find themselves on the same team. They be- 


come buddies. 


and see what Army schooling is like 


Instruction at an Army school is equal to that in an accredited 
civilian technical school. Bob and Joe find that the small 
classes permit the instructor to give them his personal atten- 
tion. Up-to-date textbooks and training films help Bob and 
Joe learn with a minimum of pain. 





Learning by doing is an important part of Bob and Joe’s 
education. They work with the latest equipment. They find 
out how it operates, and learn how to take it apart and 
put it together again. They are also taught maintenance 
and repair of this valuable Army equipment. 


In their leisure time, Bob and Joe like to relax at the post 
bowling lanes. They also go in for basketball and handball 
at the gym. Some of their buddies like tennis and golf, 
also available. A year-round program of team sports is 
carried on at all Army posts. 
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denn he... 
Weekly attendance at post chapel is an important part of 
their lives. Services are conducted by Protestant, Catholic, and 
Jewish chaplains. Bob and Joe know they can always take 
their personal problems to the chaplain of their own faith. 
Chapel is also a place for making solid friendships that 


can last for a lifetime. 


Bob and Joe find that “homework” is necessary to help 
them keep up with their intensive classroom work. A quiet 
study room is always available, well-stocked with latest 
reference texts. Entertaining books for leisure reading are 
also on the shelves. 


Dances are an important part of their social life on post. 
Bob and Joe take their dates to the regular Saturday night 
dance at the service club. Sunday night is ‘‘movie night’ 
for them. Admission is twenty five cents at the post theatre 
where latest films are shown, often before they reach big cities. 


Bob completes his training at the Graduate Specialist School 
and earns his diploma. Then comes assignment to an Army 
job in the specialty for which he was trained. There he has 
the chance to do the work he enjoys in the career he has 
chosen. At the same time, he has numerous opportunities 
for advancement if he can prove his worth. 


Ade. 



















Sergeant shows off his new stripes to admiring buddy. 
More stripes mean more pay. Schooling aids promotion. 


Opportunity to see story-book places close up inspires 
many servicemen to capture their travels on film. 






High school senior opens mailbox to receive hoped-for 
letter guaranteeing choice of course before enlistment. 





OTHER OPPORTUNITIES 


EAGER BEAVERS 

Technical schooling is only one phase of the Army’s 
educational program. Eager beavers who want to pur- 
sue their studies at the Army's expense will find several 
avenues open to them. Under one program recently set 
up, specially qualified and selected men are actually 
getting a college education in the sciences—with the 
tuition tab being picked up by the Army. 


DOLLARS-AND-CENTS VALUE 


One might ask, “What good is all this education to 
the soldier?” 

There are two answers. If he stays in the Army, the 
enlisted man has acquired an education that has a dol- 
lars-and-cents value in promotions and increased pay— 
not to mention the privileges and prestige that come 
with higher grade. 

An Army education has a dollar-and-cents value in 
civilian life, too. Almost every Service job has its oppo- 
site number in business and industry. Many a former 
Army specialist has found that industry pays well for 
the skills learned in Army schooling. 


TRAVEL AND EDUCATION 


Another kind of education—not of the classroom 
variety, perhaps, but equally valuable—is travel. The 
Service man or woman meets people and sees places 
that are out of reach of the average civilian—and ac- 
quires a polish that comes only from the experience of 
extensive travel. 


DEPENDS ON INDIVIDUAL 


Is Army education a waste of time or a profitable in- 
vestment of three years? As with all else in life, the 
answer depends on the individual. Obviously, the sol- 
dier will get out of his training no more than he puts 
into it. In today’s modern Army, with its emphasis on 
education, the opportunity is there. It’s up to the en- 
listed man or woman to make the most of this oppor- 
tunity —and acquire a good education in the bargain. 








SPEED PROCESSING 
FOR HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 


If an applicant has already graduated from high 
school, Army recruiters can “speed process” him 
within 48 hours. His qualification test is scored 
immediately. Then the recruiter helps him select 
a first choice Graduate Specialist course and two 
alternates. Next the applicant takes aptitude tests 
relating to his chosen courses. These are scored on 
the spot. If the applicant qualifies, the recruiter 
puts through a long distance phone call to the 
Graduate Specialist Central Admissions headquar- 
ters in St. Louis. He finds out immediately whether 
openings exist in the courses the applicant wants. 
After selecting an available course, the applicant 
gets a written guarantee for his chosen course. 








Adv. 
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RCA Electronics helps put new 


Five years from now America’s student 
population will approach 50 million— 
8 million above today’s figure. By pres- 
ent standards there may be too few 
teachers and classrooms. But an impor- 
tant part of this problem will be solved 
through electronics. 

Already, teachers are increasing stu- 
dent interest and covering ground 
faster with the help of such electronic 
aids as: RCA radios, records and rec- 
ord players, special audio-visual aids, 
TV, and tape recorders included in the 
“Language Laboratory Package.” More 


than 200 colleges and secondary schools 
have installed closed-circuit TV to im- 
prove instructing techniques and spread 
top talent beyond the walls of a single 
classroom. Still other schools use the 
programs of America’s 35 licensed edu- 
cational TV _ stations — approximately 
60% of which are RUA-equipped. 


mic Age Physics to 270,000 students on NBC’s 5-day-a-week “Continental Classroom.” 


life into learning 


Even at home, adults and youngsters 
alike are earning school c redits through 
television. 

Helping the teachers reach millions of 
students, providing communities with 
better schooling at the least cost are just 
a few of the ways RCA helps strengthen 
America—through electronics. 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 








Tibet’s Dalai Lama Escapes to India 


In one of the most dramatic 
escapes of our time, Tibet's Dalai 
Lama eluded Red Chinese pur- 
suers and reached safety in 
neighboring India. 

The Tibetan god-king, fearful of 
being kidnapped by the Reds, slipped 
iway from his palace in Lhasa at the 
start of the city’s revolt against Red 
Chinese occupiers (see news review 
in last week's issue). 

The Dalai Lama fled in the dark 
* night with his mother, sister, 
brother, and about 80 lamas (monks ) 
und attendants. 

To reach the Indian border, the 
sroup had to trek by foot and by 
mule caravan 300 miles 
of treacherous, narrow, snow-covered 
Himalayan mountain terrain. 

Part of the way the Dalai Lama 
was escorted by a protective force 
of Khamba tribesmen, who have 
been fighting the Reds for three 
vears in guerrilla warfare. 

The group traveled mostly by 


across 


> 


night to avoid detection by Chinese 
spotter planes. These planes carried 
Red parachute troops—ready to be 
dropped to capture the Dalai Lama. 

The Dalai Lama’s perilous journey 
took 15 days. He finally reached 
safety in northeastern India. 

Prime Minister Nehru of India im- 
mediately pledged sanctuary and 
“respectful treatment” to the Dalai 
Lama. But Nehru also surrounded 
the Dalai Lama with “political ad- 
visers’ to keep him from making 
public statements which might an- 
tagonize Red China and endanger 
Indian-Chinese relations. 

At the first news of the Tibetan 
revolt, Nehru had said that India’s 
sympathies “go out to the Tibetans.” 
But later Nehru stressed that India 
—a neutral in the cold war—wanted 
to maintain “friendly relations” with 
Red China. 

Some Indian and most Western 
newspapers criticized Nehru for soft- 


pedalling Red aggression in Tibet; 


Wide World 


In more peaceful days, Tibet's Dalai Lama (left) and Panchen Lama (right) visited 


India together in 1954. Reports say Dalai Lama is now back in India, this time 


a refugee from the Reds, while Panchen Lama has become head of Red puppet regime. 


Understanding the “PB 


after he had so often lashed out at 
“Western imperialism.” 

Other neutralist countries through- 
out Asia were outspokenly critical. 

A newspaper in Burma condemned 
Red China’s action as “typically im- 
perialist,” and said this was “no time 
for neutrality” in Asia. 

An Indonesian paper said: “This 
picture of Asians kicking Asians 
around is not a pleasant one.” 

Reports from Tibet, meanwhile, 
indicated that the Chinese Reds had 
seized thousands of Tibetans from 
Lhasa and other cities to do forced 
labor. Many other thousands were 
reported dying of hunger because the 
Reds had confiscated food stocks 


Berlin Corridor—a Tunnel? 


The Soviet Union challenged 
~the right of U.S. planes to fly 
at whatever height they chose 
through the “air corridors” link- 
ing Berlin with West Germany. 


The Soviets told the U.S. that its 
planes must not fly higher than 
10,000 feet. Any level above that, 
the Reds contended, is reserved for 
Soviet aircraft. 

The U.S. promptly objected. The 
air corridors to Berlin are not “tun- 
nels,” our Government declared. Our 
agreements with the Russians for 
free access to Berlin through air cor- 
ridors does not include such limita- 
tions, the U.S. added. 

The “air corridor” dispute was 
touched * off when Soviet planes 
“buzzed” a new, unarmed U.S. turbo- 
jet transport as it flew into West 
Berlin at a height of about 25,000 
feet. The U.S. explained that this 
plane operates efficiently only above 
18,000 feet. 

While the U.S. and Russia ex- 
changed angry notes over this in- 
cident, the North Atlantic Council 
reaffirmed “its unanimous determina- 
tion” to keep West Berlin free and 
to safeguard the West’s rights there. 

The declaration was included in a 
brief communique issued at the close 
of a three-day meeting attended by 
the foreign ministers of the 15 mem- 
ber-nations of the North Atlantic 





Treaty Organization (see last week's 
news review). 

The communique also stressed the 
council’s desire to settle outstand- 
ing issues with the Soviet Union 
by negotiation. NATO's secretary- 
general Paul-Henri Spaak of Bel- 
gium added, however, that “we are 
drawing up plans for negotiating 
with an opponent who is cunning.” 


High School Art in Show 


Award-winning entries in the 
world’s largest art competition 
—the Scholastic Magazines Art 
Awards—went on exhibition at 
the New York Coliseum. 


A total of 434 award-winning 
works by high school student-artists 
in painting, drawing, graphics, de- 
sign, and three-dimensional art are 
being shown. 

The exhibit marks the 32nd annual 
National High School Art Exhibi- 
tion sponsored by Scholastic Maga- 
zines—and the first to be held at the 
New York Coliseum, one of the na- 
tion’s largest and most modern show 
centers. 

The high school art show is part 
of the vast “Art:U.S.A.:59” exhibit 
at the Coliseum. The show opened 
April 9 and will close April 19. 

The works by high school artists 
were selected from 165,000 entries 
submitted by students from all over 
the nation in the 1959 Scholastic 
Magazines Art Awards (see Oct. 10 
issue for details of the competition). 

Included are entries which won 
preliminary regional awards in var- 
ious parts of the country. 

Juries of distinguished artists and 
art educators selected the 434 win- 
ners. Prizes included more than 400 
gold medals for outstanding work in 
24 classifications, as well as 100 tui- 
tion scholarships—valued at $75,000 
-to leading art schools. 

Among the outstanding winners: 

PInara Birnbaums, 17, Lincoln 
H.S., Lincoln, Neb.—four medals, an 
honorable mention, and a scholar- 
ship to the California College of 
Arts and Crafts. 

Gerald E. McDermott, 17, Cass 
Technical H.S., Detroit—Strathmore 
Award, two medals, an honorable 
mention, and a scholarship to Pratt 
Institute Art School, N.Y. 

>Miriam Melnick, 16, Abraham 
Lincoln High School, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
(see photo)—medal in posters, the 
“American Artist” Magazine Na- 











Photo courtesy of NEWSWEEK—Tony Rollo 


With intricate linoleum block ‘Easter 
Parade” (above), plus 11 other works of 
art, Miriam Melnick, 16, of Brooklyn, 
N.Y. was one of top winners in the 1959 
Scholastic Magazines Art Awards. Judges 
described her work as “stunning”. 


tional Scholarship—a grant of $500 
(highest cash award in the contest ) 
to the scholarship candidate com- 
bining “outstanding creative ability 
and high academic standing.” 

David R. Noyes, 15, Weaver HLS., 
Hartford, Conn.—three medals, and 
an honorable mention. 

Some of the 1959 Scholastic Art 
Awards winners will be presented in 
our May 15 issue—together with win- 
ners from the Scholastic Magazines 
Writing and Photography Awards. 


New Pact on “Braceros”’? 


Mexico and the U.S. will meet 
next week to work out a new 
treaty covering migrant workers. 
Under the present treaty, signed 
in 1951, more than 400,000 Mexicans 
enter the U.S. legally every year to 
work on U.S. farms. The treaty, due 
to expire in June, sets minimum pay, 
hours, and working conditions. 

The Mexican workers are called 
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braceros. This means “day laborers” 
or “strong-armed men,” 

The braceros work mainly on 
crops that cannot be harvested with 
machines—vegetables, nuts, fruits, 
and sugar beets. At harvest time, the 
bracero “army” invades about 25 
states in the West and South. Some 
go as far north as Michigan. 

Next week's treaty negotiations 
will face increased pressure from 
Mexican labor unions, which want 
to unionize the braceros. The union 
goal: Higher wages and better work- 
ing conditions for the migrants. 

Many U.S. farm organizations op- 
pose unionization. They say higher 
wages would price the bracero right 
out of the U.S. farm labor market. 
With transportation and insurance, 
farmers say, the bracero already 
costs his employers as much as a 
regular U.S. farm worker. 

PWHATS BEHIND IT: Until 
1942 Mexican workers could not en- 
ter the U.S. legally to work on farms. 
But many did enter—illegally. They 
swam the Rio Grande—the river di- 
viding Texas from Mexico. They 
thus got the nickname “wetbacks.” 

These “wetbacks” were herded 
back across the border as fast as 
Texas Rangers and other law en- 
forcement agencies caught them. 

In 1942 Uncle Sam began to take 
a different view toward Mexican 
migrant laborers. American man- 
power was fighting a war in Europe 
and Asia. Farm labor was scarce. 

In August 1942, therefore, the U.S. 
and Mexico signed a treaty legaliz- 
ing a certain number of migrants 
each year. However, the U.S. kept 
up its campaign against the “wet- 
backs” who tried to enter illegally 
after the bracero quotas were filled. 

In the 1940's, the bracero led a 
hard life. Farmers paid him very low 
wages, housed him in hovels, and 
fed him poorly. 

A second treaty between the U.S. 
and Mexico in 1951 remedied some 
of these ills. The bracero is now 
paid a basic rate—between 50 cents 
and one dollar an hour. He is cov- 
ered by sickness, accident, and life 
insurance. 

Before the bracero is allowed 
across the U.S. border, he is given a 
thorough medical examination. Then 
he is given a contract and turned 
over to farmers’ agents. The contract 
guarantees him work at least 75 per 
cent of his time in the US. 

The bracero has not been wel- 
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comed by all Americans. Labor 
unions point to nearly 5,000,000 un- 
employed Americans. They ask: 
Why should we import workers 
when so many Americans are job- 
less? : 

Farmers answer that most unem- 
ployed Americans are factory or city 
workers—who know nothing about 
farming. Farmers also point out that 
crops must be harvested when 
weather and market conditions are 
right. They therefore want a pool of 
inexpensive labor near at hand. 

In the U.S., most braceros earn as 
much in an hour as they do in a 
whole day back home. Last year the 
braceros took $30,000,000 across the 
border—a dollar source second only 
to that from American tourists. U.S. 
State Department officials say this 
is an excellent—and efficient—way to 
cement good neighbor relations. 


Good Driving “Pays Off” 
Safe drivers in California soon 
will get a reward for their good 
traffic records: a 20 per cent 
reduction in the cost of auto- 
mobile insurance. 


The new insurance plan, which 
goes into effect May | on an experi- 


mental basis, works in this way: 

PA “point system” will be set up 
whereby one point will be charged 
against a motorist for each violation 
of a highway rule, or for each ac- 
cident in which he is involved over 
a three-year period. 

PA driver with no points will have 
his insurance rates cut 20 per cent. 

POne point will leave the cost of 
a driver’s premiums unchanged. 

>Two points will boost his insur- 
ance cost 25 per cent. 

>Five or more points will hike his 
rates 100 per cent. 

To be eligible for the new insur- 
ance plan a motorist must have a 
clean traffic record for at least three 
years. Teen-agers or other persons 
driving less than three years would 
not be eligible. 

Purpose of the California plan: to 
make those drivers who are more 
prone to accidents bear a greater 
share of the insurance cost. 

While some California drivers may 
be in for lower auto insurance rates, 
drivers in New York State have 
started paying higher premiums. 

Rates for accident insurance were 
boosted an average of 18 per cent in 
that state on April 1. The increases 
applied only to insurance renewals, 
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Chicago Daily Tribune 


Another hit and run? 


not to those policies still in effect. 
Reason for the New York State in- 
crease: many insurance companies 
contend they have been paying mil- 
lions of dollars more to motorists in 
accident claims than they receive in 
premiums for the insurance. 


ICE SHOW “THAWS” MOSCOW. 
Audiences in the Soviet capital are get- 
ting their first look at an American ice 
show this month—and they seem to like 
what they see. 

The show, called “Holiday On Ice,” 
is a three-hour extravaganza featuring 
U.S. hit tunes and some of the world’s 
best figure skaters, including Dick 
Button, former U.S. Olympic champion. 

Half a million eager Muscovites have 
queued up at the boxoffice to buy tick- 
ets. After a one-month stay in Moscow, 
the show will tour other Soviet cities. 

Meanwhile, Moscow’s famous Bolshoi 
Ballet is scheduled to begin a tour of 
several U.S. cities this week—opening 
April 16 in New York City. 


JAZZ IN CHURCH? Parishioners of 
St. Paul’s Protestant Episcopal Church in 
Norwalk, Conn., heard Sunday mass last 
week to the beat of progressive jazz. 

The “jazz mass,” according to the 
Rev. Anthony Treasure, rector of St. 
Paul’s, was strictly an experiment. The 
music was composed several years ago 
by a London pastor in an attempt to 
attract more teen-agers to services. 

In St. Paul’s, the score was performed 
by a four-man combo—piano, saxo- 
phone, bass, and drums. Some church- 
goers protested that they did not go to 
church to be entertained. One girl, 20, 
stated flatly that she thought the “jazz 
mass” was sacrilegious. Others said they 
had enjoyed the service. Concluded 
Father Treasure: “Compared with 
other modern music used for services, 
jazz is more akin to the ancient plain- 
song melodies than anything else.” 


GREEN FOR SAFETY. The nation’s 
highways may one day be tinted green 
if an eye expert, Dr. Alden N. Haffner of 
New York City, has his way. 

According to Dr. Haffner, black-and- 
white road surfaces cause glare and 
impede a driver’s vision. Green, on the 
other hand, stops glare. For the divid- 
ing lines, Dr. Haffner suggests yellow. 


SORRY, OUR ERROR. In our Feb. 
27 “Congress at Work” section, the 
names of Representatives J. Edgar 
Chenoweth and Wayne Aspinal of Col- 
orado were inadvertently omitted from 
the complete list of Members of Con- 
gress. Our apologies to Colorado. 
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The baseball is spinning counterclockwise in wind tunnel 
photo. Wind is coming from right (note smoke streamers). 


What Makes a Ball Curve? 


Shortly before his retirement, Lefty Gomez, the ancient 
New York Yankee pitcher, was thumbing through a maga- 
zine. Suddenly he spotted a series of high-speed photos 
“proving” that a curve ball does not curve. “Here I am trying 
to make a comeback,” he moaned, “and they tell me my 
best pitch is an optical illusion.” 

Last week the U. S. Bureau of Standards announced proof 
that the curve does curve—up to 17.5 inches sideways as 
it whistles the 60 feet, six inches from pitcher to batter. The 
important thing for the curve is how fast the ball spins—not 
how fast the pitch speeds toward home plate. 

Formula for the perfect jug-handle curve? The ball should 
spin at 1,800 revolutions per minute. It should whip toward 
the plate at 68 miles per hour. 

This news may give some pitchers food for thought. Any 
“junk ball” pitcher can peg a ball that fast on his worst 
day. (The fastest timed pitch was tossed by Bob Feller in 
1947. It rocketed toward the plate at 98.6 miles per hour.) 

What makes a ball curve? Dr. Lyman J. Briggs, retired 
director of the National Bureau of Standards, came up with 
the answer during wind tunnel tests, As the ball spins, air 
pressure increases on one side—and decreases on the other. 
The higher air pressure pushes the ball sideways toward 
the lower air pressure—causing it to curve. 








Radio-guided Paramecia 





= ; eee ; 
————_Bectroses—— 
Herald Tribune drawing by Charles Kavenagh 
In normal drop of water (left), paramecia swim freely. When 
radio signal is pulsed through drop (right), animals line up. 











Prof. F. N. M. Brown, Notre Dame, Ind. 


Air pressure on top of ball is lower than pressure on bot- 
tom of ball. Thus ball is pushed upward, causing it to curve. 


I, 
5.4 Science in the News @ 


Calling All Cells 


Scientists are burning the midnight oil at the New Eng- 
land Institute for, Medical Research in Ridgefield, Conn. 
They have made the startling discovery that shortwave radio 
signals can contro] movements of some one-celled animals. 

The experiment began two years ago when a radar tech- 
nician died suddenly. Cause of death: unknown. But Dr. 
John E. Heller suspected that radar waves had damaged the 
technician’s body cells. Armed with microscope and a short- 
wave radio transmitter, Dr. Heller went to work. 

First he experimented with the lowly paramecium, a 
tiny one-celled animal found in fresh water. Suppose you 
peered through a microscope into a drop of water. You 
would see paramecia swimming in all directions (see dia- 
gram). 

A strange thing happens when a radio signal is pulsed 
through that same drop of water, Dr. Heller discovered. 
The paramecia start to move in straight lines—as if they 
were in a swimming meet. At the end of the lane, they flip 
around and swim back along the same path, 

Dr. Heller also found that chromosomes—-the bodies in 
cells that govern heredity and growth—also could be altered 
with radio waves. Take the case of the garlic cell. Its 
chromosomes are knotted together. But when the cell is 
exposed to a radio signal, the chromosomes untangle. Th« 
cell can no longer reproduce itself. 

In another experiment, Dr. Heller found that different 
cells reacted to different radio frequencies. This might have 
far-reaching results in medicine. Radio waves could prove a 
powerful ally in the fight against cancer. 

Suppose the correct “cancer frequency” could be found. 
Radio waves might be used to scramble the insides of the 
cancer cells—so they could not reproduce. Normal cells 
not tuned to the same wave length—would be unharmed. 

Meanwhile many other absorbing questions remain to be 
answered. In recent decades, the world’s airwaves have be- 
come crowded with signals from radio and TV stations. Are 
these radio signals harming people? 





__5. All of the following are de- 
scribed as audio-visual aids for 
use in classroom instruction, 
except 
a. television 
b. tape recorders 
c. motion pictures and 

strips 
d. seats and blackboards 


film- 


A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue. 


ll. TECHNOLOGY IN CLASSROOM 
Multiple Choice 


1. During which of the following 
periods was movable printing 


1. FREEDOM OF THE SEAS 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements or questions, 
write the letter preceding the word or 


ill. READING A GRAPH 

Multiple Choice. Base your answers 
on information given in the graph. 
__1. Steel production in the U.S., for 





phrase which best completes the sen- 
tence or answers the question. 


. When the ancient Romans spoke 


of mare nostrum—our sea—they 
were referring to the 

a. Atlantic Ocean 

b. Mediterranean Sea 

c. Adriatic Sea 

d. Red. Sea 


2. Which nation at the height of 


its power laid claim to the en- 
tire Pacific Ocean? 
a. Great Britain 

b. China 


c. Japan 
d. Spain 


. The three-mile limit was based 


on the practical consideration 
that 
a, the League of Nations had 
for its major purpose the 
maintenance of international 
peace 
. the days when any country 
could lay claim to an empire 
were at an end 
. the distance from shore was 
neither too far nor too close 
. a country could be defended 
with cannon firing from the 
shore 


. All of the following countries 


border on the Gulf of Aqaba, 
except 

a. Russia 
b. Israel d. 


c. Saudi Arabia 
Egypt 

A country which has differed 
with Iceland over limits on ter- 
ritorial waters is 

a. Italy c. Great Britain 
b. Norway d. France 


3. A country which is claiming a 


twelve-mile limit in the area of 
the Panama Canal is 
a. Panama Cc. 
b. United States d. 


Nicaragua 
Colombia 


. Which of the following countries 


type first used to print books? 
a. 1100-1200 A.D. 

b: 1400-1500 A.D. 

c. 1700-1800 A.D. 

d. 1900-present 


2. In recent years, the size of our 


school population has 

a. declined 

b. increased 

c. increased in the secondary 
schools, but declined in the 
elementary schools 

. not been estimated by any re- 
sponsible Government agency 


3. The Government agency which 


authorizes the use of television 

channels is the 

a. Federal Broadcasting Author- 
ity 

b. U.S. Dept. of the Interior 

c. Federal Communications 
Commission 

d. Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission 


. All of the following advantages 


are claimed by supporters of 
classroom television, except 
a. It is cheaper to buy TV sets 
than to build additional class- 
rooms. 
. Classes can be set up in 
large auditoriums. 
. The best-teachers can reach 
many more students. 
. Live teachers will 
placed gradually. 


be re- 





STEEL PRODUCTION 


IN THE U.S.... 


each of the years given, is being 
compared with a period of aver- 
age production, such as 

a. 1936-1939 

b. 1947-1949 

c. 1950 

d. January-May 1958 


2. Steel production in the U.S., in 


1950, was 

a. about 115% higher than in 
1947-1949 

b. 115.6% lower than in 1947- 
1949 

c. 15.6% lower 
1949 

d. 15.6% higher than in 1947- 
1949 é 


than in 1947- 


3. Between 1952 and 1958, steel 


production in the U.S. 
a. dropped slightly 

b. increased 

c. doubled 

d. remained the same 


. For the years given, the peak 


period of steel production in the 
U.S. was 

a. 1947-1949 

b. 1954 

c. 1955 

d. May 1958 


5. For each of the months given, 


in 1958, steel production in the 

U.S. was 

a. lower than the average for 
1947-1949 

b. higher than the average for 
1950 

. lower than production in 
1957, but higher than pro- 
duction in 1954 

. lower than in any other year 
since the end of World War 
II 





WORDS OF THE WEEK 


archipelago ( ar.ki.pél’a.go ) 
Bynkershoek, Cornelius van ( bing’kérs.- 


is landlocked? 
a. Switzerland Cc. 
b. Italy d. 


Indonesia 
Canada 


3. All of the following factors are 


major considerations in deciding 
on limits of territorial waters, 
except 

a._fishing rights 

b. trading rights 

c. national defense 

d. shipping shortages 
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hook, kér.na’‘lé.ds viin ) 
Ecuador (ék’wa.dér) 
Gibraltar (ji.brdél’tér ) 
Guatemala ( gwi’té.mii’'la ) 
Mare Nostrum (ma’ré nés’triim ) 
paramecium ( par.a.me’si.tim ) 
Quemoy (ké.moi’ ) 
Saudi Arabia (sou'di a.ra’bi.a) 
The Hague (hag) ‘ 





How Free Are Seas? 
(Continued from page 10) 


Another “vital interest” which nations 
seek to protect through wide coastal 
limits is their fishing industry. With the 
rapid rise in the world’s population, 
fishing is becoming increasingly impor- 
tant as a source of food and export 
earnings. One country which depends 
for its very existence on fish is Iceland. 
Fishery products from the waters 
around Iceland make up 95 per cent 
of the country’s exports. With the 
money earned from fish, Iceland buys 
all the products that her barren land 
can’t provide. 


Fish Dictate Policy 


For hundreds of years Icelandic wa- 
ters have also been an important source 
of food. for Western European coun- 
tries. One quarter of the fish caught by 
British fishermen comes from waters 
around Iceland. Last September these 
fishermen received a jolt. Iceland ex- 
tended her offshore fishing limits from 
four to 12 miles, thus posting a “keep 
out” sign to foreign trawlers. Reason 
for the action: Iceland feared that too- 
heavy fishing would seriously cut her 
long-range supply of sea food. 

The British fishermen refused to be 


kept out. They came back—escorted by 
several British gunboats. No shots were 
fired, but some angry words and a few 
stones were exchanged between the 
British and the Icelanders. 

Since both nations are partners in 
the North Atlantic Treaty Alliance, a 
special NATO conference was called to 
avert a dangerous split within NATO. 
A compromise was proposed: a six-mile 
limit on fishing, and sharing of the 
catch between foreign and Icelandic 
ships. Britain accepted the compromise. 
Iceland turned it down. And that’s 
where the issue still stands. 

Iceland also raised another issue. 
She insisted that the 12-mile limit 
should not follow the natural indenta- 
tions of her coastline. The 12-mile 
boundary, she said, should be meas- 
ured from the headlands jutting ‘off her 
coast—from headland to headland. This 
would have the effect of closing off to 
foreign trawlers coastal waters extend- 
ing much farther than 12 miles. 

Quarrels over fishing rights had 
led to a series of treaties between the 
U. S. and Canada in the last century. 
However, each country interpreted the 
treaties differently. Canada said the 
three-mile limit should) be drawn 
straight across the mouth of a bay ten 
or more miles wide, thus closing off 
such bays to fishermen. The U. S. in- 


sisted the line should follow coastal 
indentations. Thus the mouth of the 
bay would be part of the open sea. 

The dispute was finally settled by the 
World Court at The Hague in 1910. 
Said the court: The three-mile limit 
should be drawn across the mouth of a 
bay—if it is ten miles wide or less. 
If the bay is wider than ten miles, the 
three-mile limit should follow the 
coastline. 

In recent years, Canada has claimed 
a 12-mile fishing limit. She wants to 
keep foreign fishermen away from the 
codfish areas off the coast of Nova 
Scotia, and away from the halibut and 
salmon regions off the Pacific Coast. 


200-Mile Limits 


Other nations in the Western Hem- 
isphere also have been disputing fishing 
rights. In 1954, Peru seized four Greek 
whaling vessels on the open seas and 
forced their owners to pay a $3,000,- 
000 fine. A year later Ecuador cap- 
tured two U. S. fishing boats on the 
open seas, injuring one of their crew- 
men with gunfire. They had to pay a 
$49,000 fine before being released. 
Both countries were enforcing a 200- 
mile limit! 

Mexico has fired on American shrimp 

(Continued on page 35) 
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GET THIS NEW BOOKLET 
eo IT’S PREE! 


Have fun with more shooting games 
and contests. Colorful new cartoon 
booklet tells you how, And It's freel 
Also shows how to build a range, 
best shooting positions, ete. Just 
write and ask for ‘How to Shoot.” 
Remington Arms Company, Inc., 
Dept. $S-2, Bridgeport 2, Conn. 








“Tf It’s Remington—It’s Right!"’ 


Remington 


Remington Model 513T bolt- 
actiontarget rifle is completely 
equipped with heavy barrel, 
target stock, sling strap, peep 
sights and other features for 
match competition on the 
range. To. get finest accuracy 
from any rifle, shoot Reming- 
ton ammunition with exclu- 
sive “Kleanbore’* priming. 
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Boy dates Girl 


By GAY HEAD 


UIETLY, stealthily, you creep 

through the tall grass. You stop, 
crouch low, and peer through your 
field glasses at the figure ahead. “Aha, 
Chumley,” you whisper triumphantly 
to your companion, “I've really got 
him this time. Just a little closer. . . . 
Now, quick, get the net. . . . Oh, no! 
Not again!...He’s gone! We'll never 
catch up with him now!” 

How about it? Hasn't this hap- 
pened to you? The best laid schemes 
of mice and men, according to Robert 
Burns, go “aft a-gley”—or, translated 
into modern vernacular, “haywire.” 
When the game doesn’t go according 
to the rules, or your quarry escapes 
from the trap, better examine your 
operating procedure. If the rule book 
you're using is out of date, it may be 
time to get a new edition and revise 
your tactics. 


Q. I liked a boy for a long time but 
when I found out he liked me, I played 
hard to get. Now he’s not interested in 
me any more. It looks like 've made 
the wrong move. What do I do now? 
I don’t want to lose this boy. 


A. If you're confused by the rules of 
romance, better read them again. Chap- 
ter 3, paragraph 2 may caution “don’t 
appear too eager” but it doesn’t say 
“be indifferent.” There’s not much fun 
trying for a prize you have no hope of 
winning, and if Sam thinks you can’t 
tell him from a caterpillar on the side- 
walk, he’s not going to give you a chance 
to step on him. Contrary to popular be- 
lief among the female population, boys 
do get discouraged when they’re not 
encouraged, It’s easier on the ego for 
them to look for a girl who's receptive 
to their attentions than to keep calling 
a girl who’s not. Not many boys like the 
idea of pursuing a girl who keeps turning 
them down. After all, who wants to 
keep having his feelings hurt? 

The “hard to get” game is difficult to 
play and never too successful. But if 
you're lucky, you may still be able to 
show Sam that you weren't as remote 


as you seemed. If there’s a turnabout 
dance coming up, or a party to which 
you should bring a date, ask him to go 
with you. If he turns you down, just 
continue to be friendly and hope that 
he'll renew his interest in you at some 
future date. Meanwhile, cross “play 
hard to get” out of your rule book and 
replace it with “be friendly” instead. 


Q. I've been chasing a certain boy 
for over a year. I've tried to get him 
interested in me, but nothing works. 
Can you please give me some tips on 
how to trap him? 


A. If you’ve been chasing Ron for a 
year, isn’t it about time you stopped 
running and had a rest? It’s not likely 
that you'll be attractive to Ron until you 
stop embarrassing him by your over- 
zealous attentions, and if you've been 
pursuing him steadily since 1958, he’s 
probably pretty tired of the whole 
thing. 

Nothing can kill a boy’s interest in a 
girl faster than the teasing he gets from 
his family and friends when they realize 
that a certain girl is “out to get him.” 
Even if Ron wanted to date you, you 
haven't left any room for him to take 
the initiative—a male prerogative in 
dating protocol, remember? If he dates 
you now, it will look to him and to his 
friends as if you have “trapped him.” 
This would put him in the same cate- 
gory with a stuffed moose head in a 
hunter’s trophy room! 

If you've been on the offensive so 
long, you've probably forgotten that 
defensive tactics are effective, too. Your 
best move now is to sound the retreat 
and retire from the field. 

How about treating Ron as a person 
instead of a quarry? If you keep your 
distance, he may be able to see you in 
a new light. But if he doesn’t, don’t go 
out on a hunting expedition again. If 
you've ruined your chances with Ron, 
learn from experience, and be less eager 
and pursuing when another attractive 
crew-cut catches your eye. 


Q. How can a guy tell a girl he 
doesn't want anything to do with her 


[= Il: 
[= Jl: 
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A Scholastic Magazines cartoon 


“I’ve lost interest in Tom since he 
stopped phoning me every day.” 








——_ — + 
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when she’s always after him? She’s nice, 
but I have my own girl. 


A. Here’s a comedy of errors that’s 
not so funny. You have your own dream- 
girl, but you’re somebody else’s dream- 
man. Take comfort from the fact that 
although Jackie may pursue you like a 
determined bee, she won't sting—if you 
don’t hurt her. 

Any girl who pines after a boy who 
already has a girl isn't being very real- 
istic. You probably know that in dreams 
you can handle with ease the most im- 
possible people and situations. Yet you 
wouldn’t know what to do if you had to 
face them after waking up. No doubt it 
would be the same way with Jackie. So 
long as you are inaccessible, she can 
play Juliet to your Romeo in the private 
world of her own imagination. But if 
you ever started liking her, and Jackie 
had to handle a romantic situation with 
you in real life, she’d turn somersaults 
of confusion. In the process of growing 
up emotionally, many people go through 
a stage of feeling an infatuation for a 
person they know is unattainable. This 
is what’s happening to Jackie now. 

Don’t desttoy Jackie's dream either by 
making it come true or by giving her a 
rude awakening. If you said, “Look, 
Jackie, wake up. I’ve got a girl and it 
isn’t you,” you can’t be sure what her 
reaction might be. She might be very 
hurt, or she might trying hurting you 
with spiteful gossip. Your best bet, 
where Jackie is concerned, is to be 
friendly and polite and to act toward 
her the way you act toward the other 
girls in the class. She can’t complicate 
your life much if your girl understands 
the situation and knows that your atten- 
tion to Jackie is purely self-defense. 
Eventually, when Jackie is more sure of 
herself and of her own feelings, she'll 
find someone who is free to return her 
attentions; then she won’t need hes 
dream. 





U. S. Educational Standards 
(Continued from page 7) 


tacts with the United States, or how 
Japan has changed since the war— 
changed completely by the United 
States. 4 

Catherine Marin (France): 1 think 
Americans are doing really great things 
—better than most other countries—to 
interest young people in current affairs, 
especially in school. 

Look at France, for instance. I think 
the French people would have been 
more critical of the new constitution if 
they had had current affairs classes in 
high schools. Discussion of politics isn’t 
even allowed in our high schools. 


Prejudice and Misunderstanding 


Ejvind Bonderup (Denmark): World 
problems are so often created by mis- 
understanding and prejudice instead of 
by real differences. 

I think that education in any part of 
the world should have two basic aims: 
one, to give students the ability to 
choose for themselves between con- 
cepts, and two, to. give them the re- 
sponsibility this freedom of choice re- 
quires—knowing that another man’s 
right of choice has to be respected, too. 

Nadia Domian (Lebanon): We feel 
in the Middle East that the Russian 
challenge should wake up America to 
fuller use of its more talented students. 

Why is it, for example, that one third 
of Russian students take physics for 
five years while only one eighth of 
American students take it for one year? 
Also, why is it that only about 2,400 
American high school students out of 
9,000,000 are studying Russian where- 
as almost all Russian high school stu- 
dents study English? 

Marita Wessels (South Africa): 1 
agree that in this nuclear age it is im- 
portant to train physicists. But this is 
educating for the future we fear. Per- 
sonally I think it is even more vital to 
educate for the future we want. 

Many countries can learn from the 
U. S. about education for the average 
or below-average student. My chief 
question is why the schools here have 
taken on so many non-intellectual and 
even anti-intellectual activities? 

I fully agree that youngsters should 
have the opportunity to learn how’ to 
drive, to sew, to type—but why in 
school? And especially when it is at the 
cost of their intellectual education. 


Fine Libraries in U. S. 


Tissa. Fernando (Ceylon): 1 feel 
strongly that some of these criticisms 
of American education are quite un- 
justifiable. For example, the charge that 
America’s system ignores the really in- 
telligent is not altogether true. Further- 


more, American schools have the finest 
library facilities in the world. 

I am convinced that the United 
States has as big a percentage of intel- 
lectuals as any other country. But while 
most of the other countries ignore the 
mediocre student and those with low 
1.Q.’s, the United States gives them an 
education. It may not be an intellec- 
tually advanced education, but it does 
open to them different opportunities of 
employment. 

I believe that universal education is 
a step that every country will take, 
sooner or later. The system in my coun- 
try, the legacy of British colonial edu- 
cation, develops too many bookworms 
and stupid intellectuals who don’t even 
know how to fix a light bulb. 

Constantinos Fliakos (Greece): May- 
be standards in some other countries 
are higher for a few. But it is not the 
few that matter. 

The point is that in the United States 
there is free education for all. Every- 
body has an equal chance to be as 
unequal as he can. 

The purpose is not to educate an 
intellectual elite to be leaders. Demo- 
cratic theory believes that anybody 
may develop into a leader. 


Democracy Needs Brains 


John Goulden (United Kingdom): We 
have spent so much time in the last 
three months debating whether we 
should educate everyone to an average 
level or educate a small elite to a much 
higher standard. This is hardly being 
realistic. Every nation wants mass edu- 
cation. The problem is how to get both! 

Our system in Britain is very good 
at the practical trade-school level, and 
for the academically talented. But it 
neglects the 50 per cent which lie be- 
tween these extremes. 

The American system, on the other 
hand, caters ideally for this section. 
But I think it could do still more at 
both ends of the scale. It could do still 
more for those who really aren’t inter- 
ested in any but:practical skills; and it 
could present a greater challenge to 
those whose interests are purely aca- 
demic. 

There remains, however, one big 
educational problem for America: This 
problem was stated in the Rockefeller 
report as “The Pursuit of Excellence in 
a Democracy.” If democracy rests on 
equality of opportunity, it relies no Jess 
strongly on distinguished individual 
performance. 

The history of both our countries 
suggests that democracy gets its dy- 
namic force from brilliant men, like 
Jefferson and Churchill. If this is not 
recognized and implemented more 
widely in your educational system, 
democracy may well decline into 
mediocrity. 





New LEVEL-WIND REEL 
FOR EXTRA POWER 


Foul proof, level-wind retrieve and 
instantly adjustable full circle 
MICRO-DRAG — combine for extra 
ower to hold and bring home the 
ig ones. No. 1797 bronze finish 
push-button Wondercast with ap- 
prox. 90 yds. 12-lb. line... $24.95 


USH-BUTTON 


WONDERCAST 


NO. 17765 FUN FOR EVERYONE 


Novice and 
veteran alike 
have acclaimed 
this model as 
their favorite for 
easy push-button 
fishing. New 
charcoal.enamel 
finish, full circle 
MICRO-DRAG 
Comes with 
approx. 100 yds 
6-Ib. line. $19.95 


NO. 1777 HEAVY DUTY 
More stopping power with easy 
push-button operation! Cast light or 
heavy lures—like magic—with just 
a push of the button, swish of the 
rod— backlash is 
impossible! 
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finish, full circle, 
MICRO-DRAG. 
Comes with 
approx. 90 yds. 
10-Ib. line . . $22.95 
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Flat-Foot 
. Fence-Buster 


F AT FIRST he looks like a “bum,” 

try, try him out again. That’s one 
homemade proverb that every big 
league team swears by. And why not? 
Aren't the major league “woods” full of 
fellows who looked like hopeless fail- 
ures at the beginning, who couldn't hit 
over .250 or pitch 10 winning games 
for years, who then suddenly caught 
fire? 

That’s the way it often happens in 
the big time. And that’s why managers 
hate to give up on anybody with 
promise—no matter how distant that 
promise looks. 

Latest of the seemingly “hopeless” 
cases to make Good (with a capital G) 
is the pride of Cleveland—Rocky Cola- 
vito. For five years, Rocky kicked 
around the “bush” leagues, never hitting 
over .275. But the Indians liked the 
way he overpowered the ball. 

They finally brought him up in 1955. 
He played five games and then was 
shipped to San Diego in the Pacific 
Coast League. When Rocky started 
“busting” the fences out west, the 
Indians promptly recalled him. 

Rocky became a regular in 1956. 
Everyone sat back and waited for him 
to steal Mickey Mantle’s thunder. But 
Rocky just couldn't do it. He hit .276 
in 1956 and then slipped to .252 in 
1957. 

It looked as though he were just 
another “morning glory.” The Indians 
finally lost patience with him and be- 
gan thinking of a trade. They came 
within a hair of peddling him to the 
Senators. But at the last instant, Wash- 
ington backed out. 

Which was about the luckiest thing 
that ever happened to Cleveland! 
Rocky started 1958 in his usual up-and- 
down style, then suddenly caught fire. 
Over the last half of the season he 
positively blazed. 

He wound up leading the American 
League in slugging, with a .620 per- 
centage—and there are experts who 
claim that slugging percentage is the 


only true yardstick of a player's offen- 
sive value. 

Batting fewer than 500 times, Rocky 
clouted 41 homers, just one short of 
Mickey Mantle’s total, and finished be- 
hind Jackie Jensen in runs-batted-in 
with 113. What’s more, he rapped a 
flashy .303 for the season. That earned 
him third place (behind Jensen and 
Bob Turley) in the Most-Valuable- 
Player voting. Some year, eh? 

Five things about Rocky stand out: 
(1) his slugging, (2) his cannonball 
throwing arm, (3) his cockiness, (4) 
his great love for the game, and (5) 
his flat feet. The first four have made 
him the idol of Cleveland. The last 
almost prevented him from getting 
there. 

Rocky was born only a long peg 
from the Yankee Stadium in the Bronx 
(New York City). Every time he could 
dig up a buck, he’d high-tail-it to the 
Stadium to see his idol, Joe DiMaggio, 
play. When Rocky began playing ball 
in nearby Crotona Park, he aped 
DiMag’s wide batting stance to a T 
and even insisted on wearing Joe’s 
number, 5, on his uniform. 

On the side Rocky attended Theo- 
dore Roosevelt High School and 
worked as a delivery. boy for a drug- 
store and a fruit store. 

Two scouts—one from the Indians 
and the other from the Yankees—be- 
came interested in him. Later on, the 
Athletics and Phillies also gave him a 
try-out. They all saw the same thing— 
a tall, slim, toughly built kid (he was 
only 16 at the time) who could hit the 
ball a mile, throw it two miles, but 
couldn't run to save his life. 

All of them made modest offers. It 
finally boiled down to the Yankees and 
Indians. The Yankees offered $3,000 
flat. The Indians offered $3,000 plus 
$1,500 for his first season. 

At this point, Rocky’s father took 
a hand. The Indian scout (Mike Mc- 
Nally) was in the Colavito home, when 
Pop turned to Rocky and asked, “Is 





this the man who sent you a Christmas 


card?” 

Rocky said, “Yes.” 

“Then sign with him,” ordered Pop. 

And that’s how the Yankees lost a 
million-dollar prospect! 

When Rocky reached Cleveland, his 
greatest booster became the Indian 
general manager—the once great Hank 
Greenberg. Perhaps one of the reasons 
Hank took such a liking to the eager, 
cocky kid was that Hank himself had 
been brought up in the same general 
neighborhood, had also learned to play 
ball at Crotona Park, and he, too, had 
been handicapped by flat feet! 

The Indians, after taking a look at 
Rocky in spring training, wanted to 
make a pitcher or first baseman out of 
him. But Rocky refused to be switched. 
“A pitcher doesn’t play every day,” he 
protested, “and I want to play the out- 
field.” 

So it was as an outfielder that Rocky 
was shipped to the Indian farm at 
Daytona Beach (Class D). He was just 
18 at the time. During the next five 
years, he crept up the minor league 
ladder—slamming those homers, whack- 
ing in those runs, throwing like a 
cannon, and running like a truck horse. 

And now look at him: At age 25, 
he’s ready to give Mickey Mantle a real 
run for the American League glamor- 
guy title, They're crazy about him in 
Cleveland, and if Rocky can keep “bust- 
ing” fences for another 10 years—and 
why shouldn’t he?—he might wind up 
a candidate for the Hall of Fame. 

Nobody even thinks about his flat 
feet any more! 

—HERMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 








How Free Are Seas? 
(Continued from page 31) 


boats that came inside the nine-mile 
limit claimed by Mexico—but not rec- 
ognized by the U. S. Guatemala recent- 
ly shot at Mexican boats accused of 
fishing inside her 12-mile boundary. 

In an effort to settle the rankling 
question of fishing limits, the U. S. put 
forward a two-part compromise plan at 
the Geneva Conference last spring. 
The first part called for extending the 
three-mile territorial limit to six miles. 
From this zone all foreign fishermen 
could be excluded. The second part of 
the plan provided for an additional 
six-mile zone. Here fishing rights would 
be granted only to those foreign coun- 
tries whose citizens had been fishing 
there for at least five years. 

Many countries praised the U. S. for 
this proposal, for they knew that we 
were reluctant to give up the three- 
mile limit, which had been our policy 
since George Washington’s administra- 
tion. The plan got more votes than any 
other put forth. But it failed to win the 
two-thirds’ majority needed to pass: As 
a result, the U. S. declared that it 
would stick by its traditional three- 
mile limit and would recognize no other. 

Under international law, said the 
U. S. representative to the Conference, 
Arthur H. Dean, no single nation has 
the right to claim a wider limit than 
three miles and demand that all other 
nations recognize it. This was made 
clear by the International Court of Jus- 
tice when it decided a fishing dispute 
between Norway and Britain in 1951. 


The Continental Shelf 


For all its failures, the Geneva Con- 
ference did achieve some striking suc- 
cesses. The freedom of all nations to 
fish in, sail on, and fly over the high 
seas was strongly reaffirmed—whatever 
the final decision on coastal boundaries 
may be. International fish. conservation 
measures were recommended. 

Specific rules also were set forth for 
exploiting the continental shelf—the 
shallow underwater extension of a land 
mass. On some coasts the shelf runs far 
beyond the three-mile limit. It may 
contain valuable resources such as oil 
(found along our Gulf coast) or oyster 
beds and pearl fisheries (off the Aus- 
tralian coast). The conference stated 
that no matter how far the shelf ex- 
tends out to sea, only the coastal nation 
has the right to exploit the natural re- 
sources on its continental shelf. Waters 
above the shelf remain open sea. 

In the meantime, the pounding seas 
of the world are at work, tearing away 
land in one place, piling it up in an- 
other, changing the coast lines of na- 
tions without their consent. 
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No Secret 
Of all the stories told about the late 


Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, one of 
the nicest concerns his walking along PH OTOS 
the beach one day and stopping to chat 


with a small girl playing in the sand. 

Soon the child slipped her hand into his tnt $ 

and they walked along together. At last ee 

the girl stopped. h, 
“It’s late. I have to go home now,” (NM 

she said. 


“All right, my dear,” said Holmes 
with a warm smile. “And if your mother 60..$ 
asks where you've been, you can tell —_ : 
her you've been walking with Oliver Sk mm —s._|_Just send $1 with 
Wendell Holmes.” ee |Your favorite 


“ i fs , ‘ i hol. 
Thank you,” said the little girl po- ede — , 





litely. “And if your family asks where © \ 25 beautiful silk 

you've been, you tell them you've been | finish, wallet size 

walking with Alice Ann Seitz.” (2%" x 3%") 
E. E. Kenyon in American Weekly s reproductions! 


Money Back 
Ranch Owner? . anenebeade 


' 
An American couple on a tour of rural | IN A HURRY ? . 
France had their baggage sent to a small | Send 25¢ for extra Super-speed service 


inn ahead of them. When they arrived, | §WALLET PHOTO CO. [535000 sore 
they were cordially greeted by the man- § 80x 8-817, Hillside, N. J. SPEED SERVICE 
ager who assured them with the few emmenniiain 
English words he knew that he had (© 25 Swap PHOTOS from one pose, $1.00 enclosed 

. © 60 Swap PHOTOS from one pose, $2.00 enclosed 
made every arrangement for their com- 
fort. He had even registered them, NAME .. : —_— 
taking their names from their luggage: i ADORESS 


“Mr. and Mrs. Genuine Cowhide.” city eS ee 
Marshall K. McClelland in Coronet | S&uamemeamamm WE PAY POSTAGE! amam ae mall 























Go Big League...GO MACGREGOR! 


Ted 
Kluszewski 


Players mentioned 
are members of 
MacGregor Advisory 
Staff of Champions. 


Big Leaguers! And they all use MacGregor! In first 


baseman mitts, look to MacGregor for fine quality 

leathers, leather laces through thumb and finger 

section, full leather lined, Web controller and inner OL 
processed greased palm. Preferred by the fastest © 


growing list of professional players. New glove 
and mitt models ot your MacGregor dealer's now. “The Choice of Those Who Play The Game" 
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School & College Directory 


These schools offer excellent courses in various career fields. Be sure to write them 
for free catalogs. And when you do, please mention the name of this magazine. 











BEAUTY CULTURE 








| AIRLINE SECRETARIAL 





| MEDICAL 
TECHNOLOGY 


ONE-YEAR co-education- 
al course under personal 
supervision of recognized physicians enabling 
students to acquire M.T. registration at gradu- 
ation. Day sessions only. Request Catalog #11 
Also, 6 month courses in 
MEDICAL LABORATORY and X-RAY 
morning, afternoon and evening sessions 
FREE PLACEMENT SERVICE 
For SHORT Courses, request catalog No. 22 


For 27 years, MANHATTAN TRAINING has 
prepared men and women for distinctive careers. 


MANHATTAN MEDICAL ASSTS’ SCHOOL 


Licensed by N. Y. State Education Dept. 





Students 
PLAN NOW TO EARN 


HIGH 
INCOME 


Professional Beauticians are 

in great demand everywhere. 
Beauty Culture offers you more oppor- 
tunities for personal and financial inde- 
pendence than almost any other profession. 

For Facts on a Beauty Culture coreer, write to: 

NATIONAL ASSOC. OF COSMETOLOGY SCHOOLS 


bwDept. 4-S, 3839 White Plains Rd., New York 67, N.Y. au 





ART 

















=m (780 Broadway (57 St.), N.Y.C. PL 7-8275 amu 





REAL JOB SECURITY for LIFE! 


Be a medical technician. Courses to 
12 mos. in clinical laboratory. X-ray 
and Electrocardiography. M.D. super- 
vision. Big demand, good pay. Free 
placement. Coed classes = Jan., 
t. L roved. 
Free Catalog inaheating 

school grade. 

NORTHWEST INSTITUTE 


of ry Laboratory T q 


PRATT INSTITUTE 


THE ART SCHOOL 


HED FA 











GRACE DOWNS “Scio. 





Now be an ot 
AIRLINE SECRETARY ~ R ; 


in an executive capacity 
Do your work at your desk 
and in the clouds. Large, well 
equipped, uncrowded class- 
rooms, expert staff, supervised 
dormitories, in block-long fire 
proof building. Enroll today 
1-YEAR COURSE INCLUDES: 
. Gregg Shorthand 
Speed Typing 
Complete Air Hostess 
Course 

Airline Terminolgy 

. Office Administration 
Airline Flying 


wre 


8. Personal Hygiene 
9. GymNICEtics & 
Poise and Personality 
Procedures 10. Supervised Study & 
Teletypewriting Practice 
Lfeensed by N. Y. State Education Department 
Day classes only. Get Book OS 


GRACE DOWNS “scxoot 


477 First Ave. New York 16, N. Y. 
(Bet. 27 & 28 Sts.) ORegon 9-6440 


= eos 








SECRETARIAL 














4 East oy Street 
, AF. 6, Minn. 


RETAILING 








Gecome a MEDICAL TECHNICIAN mowrns 


X-RAY TECHNICIAN IN 6 MONTHS |- 


MEDICAL SECRETARY IN 12 hare 

Top paying positions waiting for Franklin Graduates — 
Le of the nation’s leading Schools of its kind. Free fea 
Fagey National reputation for thorough traning. Extensively Equip- 
» oa ped Beautiful, spacious ‘oeducational. Ap- 
proved for Veterans. Founded 1919. Write for catalog 7 








Chamberlain — 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL OF RETAILING 
for Girls of College Age 
High school grads; thorough 2-year course 
4 year College grads: concentrated 1-year course 
MERCHANDISING « PERSONNEL « DISPLAY 
FASHION PROMOTION « COPY 
On-the-job Training with pay in Boston stores 
Active social program. Dormitories. Placement 
service. Lie. by Commonwealth Mass. Bd. Educ. 
MISS MURIEL C. COX 


Katharine Gi bbs 


21 Marlborough St. 


NEW YORK 17 
230 Park Ave. 

MONTCLAIR, N.J. 
33 Plymouth St. § 


PROVIDENCE 6 
155 Angell St. 


SECRETARIAL 
Outstanding training. Three 
practical courses. 

One-Year Secretarial 

Liberal Arts-Secretarial (two years) 
Special Course for College Women 
Catalog: Enno..ment Dean 





TEACHING 














mmm 90 Mariborough St., Boston 16, Mass. 








There Are 450 
SPEEDWRITING 
Shorthand Schools. 


Write to us for 
name of SPEED- the 
WRITING 
SCHOOL nearest 
you or 


CONSULT 
PHONE BOOK 


until you 
future NO 








FOR SPEED AND ACCURACY 
SENIORS—YOU already know 75% of SPEEDWRIT- 
ING shorthand . 
why SPEEDWRITING is so easy, can Pe learned so 
quickly. That’s why, too, you can EARN 
first year out of high school. 
WRITING you'll be earning while symbol shorthand 
students are still struggling!) SPEEDWRITING secre- 
taries and stenographers are EMPLOYER-PREFERRED 
for greater accuracy, dependability, speed. Don’t wait 
raduate. Start putti 
—with SPEEDWR 
Speedwriting Publishing Co., Inc., 55 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 36, N. Y. 


(R)-4 = 
the ABC’s of the alphabet! That’s 


1,000 MORE 
ith SPEED- 


a guarantee in your 
ING shorthand! 


MILLS COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


prepares young women 
to teach in nursery school, 
kindergarten, and primary grades 
e 4-year accredited college pro- 
gram combines liberal arts 


and 
. Goudvanes qualify for WN. Y. 
State Certificate. 
® B.S. Degree in Education. 
Write or phone Director of Admissions 
MILLS COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
Box R, 66 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 11 ORegon 5-0830 




















Careers Ahead! 


Take advantage of the free litera- 
ture offered by these schools describ- 
ing their courses and facilities. It 
could be one of the most important 
things you'll ever do—leading to the 
kind of training you need for the 
career you want. Write today! 














Send your inquiries about careers to 
Harold Zuckerman, School and College 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 33 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. Ques- 
tions of greatest interest will be answered 
here. Sorry, no answers by personal 
letter. 


Q. I want to be an airline hostess. 
What are the general requirements? 
Where can I get information about this 
career?—C. C., Auburn, Indiana;—C. R., 
Renovo, Pa.;—B. F., Jackson, Miss. 


A. These are the general qualifica- 
tions for an airline hostess: age 21-27, 
good personality, command of at least 
one foreign language, between 5’ 2” 
and 5’ 7” tall, 110-135 Ibs., single, high 
school graduate (with at least two 
years more of college preferred), no 
eyeglasses or contact lenses needed for 
normal vision, ability to pass compre- 
hensive physical exam and personality 
interview. Subjects worth taking in 
school: foreign language, global geog- 


raphy, some psychology, home eco- 
nomics, voice, poise, and grooming. 
Summer work in hotels or camps is 
valuable. Write large airlines for in- 
formation on their own schools; smaller 
lines hire from hostess schools. Write 
these private schools for more informa- 
tion. 


Q. I should like to be a policewoman. 
What are the opportunities? What prep- 
aration is necessary?—S. K., Watervliet, 
Mich.;—L. G., New Orleans, La. 


A. Most large cities employ women 
in their police departments for uni- 
formed and plainclothes work. In col- 
lege, major in psychology and sociology 
to be able to work in the juvenile aid 
or special investigation divisions. A 
high school diploma alone will restrict 
you to the supervision of prisoners in 
courts, special patrol work, etc. Police 
academies in each large city will train 
you. Consult your local police depart- 
ment for further details. 


Q. 1 want to become a stenotypist. 
Where can I get information about this 
career field?—G. M., Los Angeles, Calif. 


A. The stenotypewriter is a small 
keyboard machine with characters 
similar to shorthand characters. It types 
on a roll of paper similar to an adding 
machine’s roll. Stenotypists own their 
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own machines and are used extensively 
in large businesses, courtrooms, and 
government agencies. The field is open 
to men and women. For further infor- 
mation on the cost of these machines 
and the schools that teach stenotyp- 
ing, write the Stenotype Corporation, 
292 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Q. 1 am interested in becoming a 
home economist. What are the oppor- 
tunities in this field? Where can I get 
more information?—C. B., Fairmont, 
West Va.;—R. B., Linai City, Hawaii. 


A. Curriculum of the college course 
in home economics would include child 
development, the family, foods and 
nutrition, home management and fam- 
ily economics, housing, furnishings, 
textiles, and clothing. Employment 
may be found in teaching, business, 
advertising, journalism, and with the 
utilities (gas and electricity companies). 
Write to the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, 1600 20th Street, 
N.W., Washington, D. C. 


Q. I should like to be an interior 
decorator. Where can I get information 
on this field?—J. S., Milwaukee, Wisc.;- 
A. B., Detroit, Mich. 

A. Write to the American Institute of 
Decorators, ‘673 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 22, N. Y. 





DO YOU HAVE WHAT IT TAKES TO MAKE A DISCOVERY 


. 


This is a frank message from The Upjohn Company. We are 
looking for scientists and engineers, and we expect that our 
needs will continue to increase for the foreseeable future. 


We are pharmaceutical manufacturers. Our business is to dis- 
cover and produce the medicines your doctor prescribes and 
uses to safeguard health and cure disease. We manufacture 
more than 500 drugs, and our research laboratories have given 
the world a significant number of new medicines. 


Our most important need—and the most important need of 
other pharmaceutical manufacturers—is for chemists, biolo- 
gists, pharmacists and engineers. These are the specialists 
who are essential to discover, analyze, test, produce and 
market new drugs. At Upjohn, working on the frontiers of 
science, these experts enjoy not only the prestige and rich 
rewards that skill and education entitle them to, but gain in 
addition the important satisfaction of contributing to the 
improvement of the world. 


If you feel you have the skill and the ability to win yourself 


a place in the world of pharmaceutical research, manufacture 
or sales...if you feel that, perhaps, the next great discovery 
could be yours...then you may be the kind of person who 
should plan for a future in chemistry, biology, pharmacy or 
engineering. Why not send in the attached coupon for further 
information about the field that interests you most. 


| Upjohn | The Upjohn Company, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


THE UPJOHN COMPANY, Dept. 914, Kalamazoo, Michigan 

Please send me, without obligation, the pamphiets | have checked: 
( What is a Chemist? ( What is a Pharmacist? 
(0 What is a Biologist? (0 What is an Engineer? 














The Insect World 


By Joyce Brown, Brewster Academy, Wolfeboro, New Hampshire 
* Starred words refer to insects 











Students are invited to 





submit original crossword 
1 for publicati 








S-halecti 





in 9 

Each puzzle :houvld be 
built around one subject, 
which may be drawn 
from History, Art, Sci- 
ence, or any other field 
of knowledge. Maximum 
about 50 words, of which 
at least 10 must be re- 
lated to the theme. For 
each puzzle published we 
will pay $10. Entries must 
include puzzle design, 
definitions, answers on 
separate sheets, design 
with answers filled in 
and statement by student 
that the puzzle is origi- 
nal and his own work 
Keep a copy as puzzles 
cannot be returned. Give 
name, address, school, and 
grade. Address Puzzle 
Editor, Scholastic Maga- 
zines, 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 























Answers to this week's 
puzzle in next issue. 










































































* 1, Stinging insect related to the bee. 
° 6. Insect known since Biblical times 
for destroying crops. 
12. Reddish-yellow color. 
. Famous Italian inventor and artist, 
Leonardo da .- 
. Pens for pigs. 
. Maiden name of Shakespeare’s 
mother, Mary = 
7. Square root of 100. 
. Queen Elizabeth II rules here (abbr.). 
. Place cargo in a ship: 
. Insect which manufactures honey. 
. Insect that looks like a leaf, 
= hopper. 
3. Mother of Marie Antoinette, Empress 
es: 
. Set of professed opinions. 
. Unsophisticated. 
. Governor of New York (initials). 
. Each leg of a walking stick insect 
ee a 
31. Nickel (cherhical symbol). 
2. A professional athlete is called this 
(slang). 
. What a car burns (abbr.). 
. Florence is on this Italian river. 
. Government issue (abbr.). 
8. Negative answer. 
. Our continent (abbr.). 
. Make a law. 
. Sucking insect which damages plants. 
. Clergyman in charge of a parish. 
. Insect that eats potatoes. 


. Persons who give a party. 
2. Group of eight singers. 
3. Type of beetle; also a huge jungle 


animal. 


. Word used before the maiden name 


of a married woman. 


5. Formerly (poetic). 
. Egg-shaped. 
. Circular (abbr.). 
. Family of moths, blue ——_____.. 
. One of a series of actions in a play or 


motion picture. 


. Slight trace of color. 
. A butterfly in its second stage of de- 


velopment is called this. 


. Bachelor of Arts (abbr.). 
. Former name of the Republic of 


Indonesia (abbr.). 


3. Small, bloodsucking insect that thrives 


in damp areas. 


. Insect’s feelers. 

. Royal Naval Reserve (abbr.). 

. By way of. 

. A Chinese supposedly invented this 


material after watching a wasp man- 
ufacture it for a nest. 


. Type of shovel. 
. Less than two. 
. Greenwich Civil Time (abbr.), 
. Open (poetic). 
. Nothing. 
2. Alternating current (abbr.). 
. President before Dwight D. Eisen- 


hower ( initials). 


—<" Looking and 


| Listening 


Show of the Week: Planes, missiles, and 
rockets are featured on an ambitious 
NBC-TV program this Sunday, April 
19. This hour-long special will be tele- 
cast from Las Vegas, Nevada, where 
the 77-nation World Congress of Flight 
is being held. You'll see demonstrations 
of everything from old-fashioned stunt 
flying to 1400 mph jets. 
>» Why doesn’t a violin sound like a 
trumpet? For the scientific answer, see 
Mr. Wizard explain “Overtones of 
Sound,” Saturday, April 18, NBC-TV. 
>» Sunday has, besides our Show of the 
Week, a fine documentary on The 
Twentieth Century (CBS-TV). It cov- 
ers the crucial battle of Stalingrad in 
World War II, where the tide of Hitler’s 
invasion of Russia was turned back. “Dr. 
Suzuki, leader of the Zen Buddhism 
sect, will talk about this mystical East- 
ern religion on Wisdom (NBC-TV). 
With the Jewish holiday of Passover 
coming up April 23-30, ABC-TV is pre- 
senting The Final Ingredient, an orig- 
inal play by Reginald Rose with a 
Passover theme. Back on CBS-TV, Gen- 
eral Electric Theater is doing a play 
about the Scottish poet Robert Burns 
(played by Dan O’Herlihy) and his 
tragic love for Mary Campbell (played 
by Pippa Scott). 
» “Ten Miles to Doomsday,” a tense 
Air Force drama, is set to blast off on 
the Alcoa Theater, NBC-TV, Monday, 
April 20. And if you’re hep to Latin 
American rhythms, tune in ABC-TV’s 
Voice of Firestone with Xavier Cugat 
and Abbe Lane (Mrs. Cugie), featuring 
rhumbas, sambas, and cha-cha-chas. 
» Richard (“Paladin”) Boone is star- 
ring in the “Little Tin God” on the 
U. S. Steel Hour (CBS-TV), Wednes- 
day, April 22. (Boone is also currently 
on Broadway as Abraham Lincoln in 
“The Rivalry.”) 
» “The Browning Version,” a fine Brit- 
ish play about a schoolmaster who finds 
encouragement from one of his pupils, 
is the DuPont Show of the Month, 
Thursday, April 23, on CBS-TV. Ter- 
ence Rattigan, the author, also wrote 
“The Winslow Boy” and “Separate 
Tables.” The Pat Boone Show (ABC- 
TV) will have two child actors: Jackie 
Cooper, who is now quite grown up, 
and Eddie Hodges, who is the child 
star of “Music Man” on Broadway. 
Check your local paper for time and 
channel for each of these shows. 
—Dick KLEINER 








Texas Tale 


A wealthy Texan was making the 
rounds of New York night spots and on 
leaving one place late in the evening, 
he called the waiter over to the table. 

“What was the biggest tip you ever 
got?” he asked. 

“One hundred bucks,” replied the 
waiter promptly. 

The Texan took a huge roll of bills 
out of his pocket and started peeling 
$20 bills from it. Then putting ten of 
these into the waiter’s hand, he said: 

“Next time anybody asks you who 
gave you the biggest tip, don’t forget to 
tell him it was me.” 

“I sure will,” said the waiter as he 
pocketed the money. 

“By the way,” said the oilman, “who 
was the fellow who gave you the $100?” 

“You were, sir,” said the waiter, “last 
night!” 

Wall St. Journal 
Deserving of Fame 

The housewife was pleased with the 
promptness of the delivery boy and she 
asked his name. 

“William Shakespeare,” answered the 
boy. 

“Well, that’s quite a famous name,” 
she said. 

“Tt should be,” the boy said haughtily. 
“I’ve been delivering in this neighbor- 
hood for three years now.” 

Connecticut Corkscrew 
Business Is Business 

The excited gentleman had been sit- 
ting in the restaurant for over an hour. 
The waitress passed him for the hun- 
dredth time and he said: “Waitress, do 
I have to sit here until I starve?” 

“Oh, no, sir,” replied the waitress. 
“We close at six.” 

Illinois Shaft 





Answer to Last Week’s Crossword Puzzle 


Results Guaranteed 

A Scotsman had just applied for ad- 
mittance to the New York police force. 
After passing the physical test he was 
given one in general knowledge. 

“Now then,” said the inspector, 
glowering, “how would you act in dis- 
persing a very large and argumentative 
crowd?” 

“Weel,” replied the Scotsman, scratch- 
ing his head and looking puzzled, “I’m 
no too sure how ye do it here in New 
York, but doon in Aberdeen we just pass 
the hat round and they soon begin to 
shuffle off.” 

Ruth Garland in Coronet 


Tenderfootish 


Tenderfoot: “What is that long rope 
on your saddle for?” 
Cowboy: “Catching cows.” 
Tenderfoot: “How interesting! And 
what do you use for bait?” 
Future Farmer 
Aiming High 
The champion athlete was in bed 
with a cold and the doctor told him that 
he was running a high temperature. 
“How high is it, Doctor?” he wanted 
to know. 
“A hundred and one.” 
“Well,” said the athlete, “what’s the 


world’s record?” 
Purdue Rivet 
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Because... 


“May I borrow some scratch paper?” 
“Why?” 
“My pen is itching.” 

College Chronicle 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Mii i“Tops, don’t ‘miss. Wii Good. 
MY Fair. Save your money. 


Drama—(D); Comedy—(C) Musical—(M); Docu 
mentary—(Y¥); Animated Cartoon—(A); Western—(W) 


wyvrr Diary of Anne Frank (D); The 
Unvanquished (Aparajito) (D); The Shag- 
gy Dog (C); Sleeping Beauty (A); Nine 
Lives (D); Inn of the Sixth Happiness (D). 
- Pork Chop Hill (D); Tempest (D); 
Black Orchid (D); Mad Little Island (C); 
Up Periscope (D); I Was Monty’s Double 
(D); Tonka (W). 

“No Name on the Bullet 
(W); Restless Years (D). 
“Blood of the Vampire (D). 


(D); Villa! 








WALLET 


y PHOTOS 


ust send any size graduation 
photo, snapshot or negative /) 
with $1.00 for 25 Beavtitone* /' 
wallet photos. Each 2'/4x3', 
inch photo is made on double- 
weight, silk finish, portrait 
paper. We pay postage 
and return original. Money, 
back guarantee. 60 for 
$2.00; 100 for $3.00 

BEAUTITONE* PHOTOS 

Dept. 27 

Green Bay, Wis. 
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. you're a MAN 


And men who shave with today’s sharper blades need 
Mennen Shave Creams to guard against over-shaved skin! 


ZAVEHS wUseutv'st 





Special formula lets you shave close. . 


Free Mennen Shave Kit... Brushless or Lather. Send 25é¢ for mail- 
ing and postage to: Mennen, Dept. SS, Box 200, Morristown.N. J. 


. comfortably. 











THUNDEF 


THE SCIENCE OF CARS 





4 . 4 - 
A cross section of the “Quiet Room” in the Research and Engineering Center. 


Outside walls are a foot thick. Inside walls are 
made of four-foot wedges of glass fiber. The 
result is what we call an “anechoic” room — 
a room without echoes. It’s the only one of its 
kind in the entire automobile industry 
Working in this unique sound lab, Ford 
Motor Company engineers simulate every con 
ceivable road condition from cobblestones to 
railroad ties. In this way, sounds from the 


MERCURY 


The ‘‘Quiet Room’. . . it’s where we eliminate the shake, 


rattle and roll from the Ford Family of Fine Cars 


tires, engine, transmission or any other part 
of the car can be isolated, analyzed, and what’s 
most important, minimized or eliminated. 
The “Quiet Room” is just one example-of 
the extra investment in money and minds we 
make in order to build better quality into the 
Ford Family of Fine Cars. 
FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


THE AMERICAN ROAD, DEARBORN, MICHIGAN 


LINCOLN 


CONTINENTAL MARK 
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Teens and Books 

Who says teen-agers don’t read? A 
nation-wide survey made especially for 
National Library Week finds two out of 
three American teen-agers “currently 
reading a book” other 
book. Compared with recent figures on 
adult reading, this indicates that teen- 
agers the adult population 
nearly four to one 


than a school- 


out-read 


are among recent findings of the na- 
tion’s largest youth poll—the Institute 
of Student Opinion, sponsored by Scho 
lastic Magazines. 
According to the 10,149 
polled, their main source of books is li- 


teen-agers 


braries. Asked where they got the last 
book they had read, nearly two-thirds 
replied public, or school, library 

But they buy books, too—lots of them. 
Twenty-six per cent reported buying a 


book—either paperbound or hard-cove1 
—during the preceding thirty days 
In the nation-wide poll just com- 


They read magazines and newspapers, 
too—and still find time to watch about 
television a day. These 


two hours of 


oe 

Photo by George E. Joseph 
Scholarship jury looks over student’s portfolio for National Scholastic Art Awards. 
Seated, L-R: Dr. Royal B. Farnum, formerly executive vice president, Rhode Island 
Schoo! of Design, now honorary chairman, National Scholastic Art Awards Advisory 
Committee; Albert Christ-Janer, dean of the Art School, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, 
N.Y.; Laurence Schmeckebier, professor of fine arts and director, School of Art, 
Syracuse Univ. Standing at rear is M. R. Robinson, president and publisher of 
Scholastic Magazines. Top award winners will be on exhibition at New York 
City’s Coliseum until April 19. At right, Art Awards staffer Tsuyuko Hayashida. 


pleted, ISO also reports on the numbe: 


of books personally owned by teen- 
agers. (Thirty-eight per cent own less 
than ten books, but 


more than 50.) As for family libraries, 


10 per cent own 


54 per cent of the youngsters report li- 
braries of less than 50 books; 27 per 
cent report between 50-200, and 11 pei 
cent of 200 or more. Only one in six 
a home where no maga- 
zines are subscribed to—less than one in 
ten where no daily newspaper is bought 
regularly. Thirty per cent come from 
homes where four or more magazines 
are subscribed to regularly. 
Commenting on the figures just re- 
leased, ISO officials caution that some 
exaggeration is inevitable in questions 
about book buying and ownership. All 
possible steps, however, were taken to 


comes from 


minimize inflated replies. 

Technical consultant for the ISO polls 
is Dr. Harry Deane Wolfe, Professor of 
Marketing, Wisconsin 
School of Commerce 


K.C. Eyes J.H.S. 


junio 


University of 


highs 


the 


systems, 


the weak 


In many 
have 
school ladder 

In Kansas City, Mo., officials have 
mapped steps to strengthen and give 
more -meaning to the junior high 
schools. The study drafted by a com- 
mittee headed by J.G. Bryan, director 
of secondary education, has been sub- 
mitted for approval to the Board 
of Education. 

Among the recommendations, _re- 
ported by Education U.S.A.: 

PScience should be taken out of the 
common learnings course and made a 
separate subject in the seventh and 
eighth grades. 

>Mathematics should continue as a sep- 
arate subject, with algebra being of- 
fered to gifted junior high students. 
Modern foreign language courses—the 
equivalent of a freshman high school 
course—should be introduced in the 
eighth grade for students with aca- 
demic promise. 

>Greater emphasis should be placed 
on counseling, and_ school  coun- 
selors should work closely with teach- 
ers. (Recommended counselor-pupil ra- 
tio: 1 to 500.) 

> Extra-curricular 


been rung on 


student activities 












~ JETS TO EUROPE 


London 
‘@ Paris 
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Travel, like education, is no longer a luxury. 
Thanks to Pan American’s special low-cost educa- 
tional tours, all the richness of travel can be yours. 
There are literally dozens of these tours starting as 
low as $699. (Many of them offer academic credits!) 
All tour prices include new economy-class Clipper 
Thrift round-trip transportation. 

Flights to Europe can be arranged aboard Pan 
Am’s new Jet Clippers*. These mighty Boeing 707s 
fly to Europe at speeds up to 600 miles an hour— 
nearly 50% faster than propeller-driven aircraft. 
All the way you’ll enjoy near-silent, vibration-free 
comfort, high above the weather. 

For further information about how you can enrich 
your life with the treasures of educational travel for 
the fewest dollars, write today for a FREE copy of 
the 1959 edition of “Adventures in Education,” a 
scholar’s guide to study and travel abroad. Write: 
George Gardner, Educational Director, P. O. Box 
1908, New York 37, N. Y. Trade-Mark, Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


tSubject to change 


PAR “A. 


WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 


FIRST ON THE ATLANTIC FIRST ON THE PACIFIC. 
FIRST IN LATIN AMERICA FIRST 'ROUND THE WORLD 





























should be encouraged. This, noted the 
committee, “is considered important by 
college admission officials and by em- 
ployers.” 

Each junior high school should have 
a principal, vice principal, sufficient 
counselors, two or three secretaries and 
one teacher for every 22-24 pupils. 

As if to answer the question, “What 
is a junior high school?”, the commit- 
tee asserted: 

“The total junior high school pro- 
gram is distinctive. It is for pupils of a 
limited age group and covers grades 
seven, eight, and nine. The program is 
not that of a senior high school. Neither 
is it that of an elementary school. 

“It is something like that of each. 
While the program covers two grades 
that may be regarded as elementary 
and one (grade) that is high, it is not 
partly elementary and partly high 
school. It is a single unified whole—a 
junior high school.” 


Fischer Named 

Dr. John H. Fischer, Superintendent 
of Public Instruction of Baltimore, Md., 
has been named dean of Columbia Univ. 
Teachers College. 

The 48-year-old educator will assume 
his post on Sept. 1. He will succeed 
Dr. Stephen M. Corey, who recently re- 
signed to return to teaching and re- 
search at the college. 

Fischer has been Baltimore school su- 
perintendent since 1953 and a member 
of that city’s school system for nearly 
30 years. A member of the NEA’s Edu- 
cational Policies Commission, he has 
served with many other important pro- 
fessional groups, including Scholastic 
Magazines’ National Advisory Council. 

Commented Fischer’s new _ boss, 
Teachers College President Hollis L. 
Caswell: (Turn to page 4-T ) 





Fabian Bachrach 
Dr. John Fischer is new dean of 
Columbia Univ. Teachers College. 
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INFLATIO 


Inflation can easily become a runaway horse. 

Inflation is caused by a lot of things. But one 
of the most important is rising labor costs with- 
out a corresponding increase in productivity. 
The reason: 75 per cent or more of the cost of 
what you buy is for labor. 

It’s kind of a chain reaction. With each round 
of wage and price increases, our dollar loses 
another chunk of purchasing power. 

If things keep on this way another twenty 
years — or ten —or five — what will happen to 
your savings, your insurance, your pension 
plans, your children’s education? Inflation robs 


TOP IT! 


you of your future security. Isn’t it time to stop 
this senseless spiral? 
a * 

Some people think they enjoy a little inflation 
—at least temporarily when they get a few more 
dollars in pay. 

For a while they have more dollars to spend 
and everything is rosy. 

But, too soon, comes the day when rising 
costs force prices up so high people don’t have 
enough dollars to go around. 

Nobody likes inflation then, 


This message is being brought to you by 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


as a member of the 


AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE 


Republic Steel fights inflation by fostering continuous 
cost-cutting advice to its customers. Figuring out ways 
of making things at lower cost is a management con- 
tribution to your well-being. One way Republic does 


this is by providing field service metallurgists who 
advise on economic steel selection and the most effi- 
cient processing, or. fabrication methods to achieve 
best results. 
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“We are fortunate in securing Dr. 
Fischer as dean. He is widely consid- 
ered one of the ablest superintendents 
of schools in the United States, and has 
given exceptional leadership in the de- 
velopment of an improved educational 
program in Baltimore. He has had a 
long interest in the education of teach- 
ers and has developed an outstanding 
in-service education program in_ his 
city.” 


Guidance Centers 


Although still lacking much of the 
funds promised for the current fiscal 
year, the giant National Defense Edu- 
cation Act is moving into higher gear. 

Plans for 32 Federally-financed sum- 
mer counseling and guidance training 
institutes were announced by Arthur S. 
Flemming, Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. (See map below for 
locations.) These institutes are designed 
to increase the supply of guidance and 
counseling personnel and to improve 
the competence of those in the field. 

Meanwhile, U.S. Education Commis- 
sioner Lawrence G. Derthick an- 
nounced the list of the “most critically 
needed” foreign Janguages: Arabic, 
Chinese, Hindustani, Japanese, Portu- 
guese, and Russian. 

Study of these languages—which are 
spoken by more than a third of the 
world’s population—will be pushed at 
language centers that will be set up at 
American institutes with Federal funds. 

Noting that few Americans now speak 
these languages, Flemming commented: 
“It is clearly imperative that this huge 
impediment to easy communication 
with the peoples of other vast areas of 
the world be removed as _ rapidly as 
possible.” 

Other important developments an- 
nounced by Flemming: 
>The “go ahead” signal has been given 
to 15 research projects on new educa- 
tional media and techniques. Seventy- 





four other proposed projects (out of a 
total of 205 submitted) were found to 
have “high research value,” but must 
await appropriations from Congress. 
Plans for strengthening science, math- 
ematics, and modern foreign language 
instruction in 20 states and the District 
of Columbia have been approved; so 
far, $7,581,561 has been awarded. 
PPlans have been approved—and 
$1,753,098 paid—to set up area voca- 
tional programs in 45 states, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and Puerto Rico. 
PAbout $6,000,000 has been dis- 
tributed to 1,227 colleges and univer- 
sities for the establishment of student 
loan programs. This covers the initial 
funds appropriated by Congress for this 
purpose and the HEW has asked for 
an additional $25,000,000 for the cur- 
rent fiscal year. 

Meanwhile, the supplemental budget 
request for the act—which amounts to 
$75,300,000 over the $40,000,000 in- 
itially appropriated—ran into rough go- 
ing in Congress for a while. The House 
of Representatives Appropriations Com- 
mittee cut all but the $25,000,000 for 
loans from the request. In the wake of 
protests from Flemming, Derthick, and 
others, the House reversed the action of 
its committee and restored the cut. 


More Mature 


How do the young people of today 
compare with those of 20 years ago? 

According to Dr. Mary Cover Jones 
of the Univ. of California, Berkeley, 
ninth-graders today are as mature as 
llth and 12th graders were in the 
1930's. 

Dr. Jones reported on the results of 
two studies—made 20 years apart—to 
a meeting of the Society for Research 
in Child Development in Washington. 
Both studies contained 250 items that 
were intended to disclose the interests, 
activities, and opinions of the test 
groups. Major findings: 
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Fourteen-year-old boys today have a 
greater interest in dating and groom- 
ing than their predecessors of the 
1930's. Both boys and girls have greate1 
interest in church and religion. Both 
are also more responsible in doing home- 
work, are more interested in contem- 
porary affairs, and are more tolerant 
in social attitudes 

A greater proportion of today’s ninth 
graders earn money, take care of their 
rooms and clothes, and think it “ap- 
propriate to worry about the future.” 
The girls today were also found to be 
more interested in sports, less inter- 
ested in careers (though many ex- 
pected to work to supplement the fam- 
ily income), and more tolerant of gam- 
bling, betting, and women smoking 


School Burning 


The Los Angeles Board of Educa- 
tion has just gotten a grant of $25,000 
to burn down an abandoned junior high 
school building. 

Behind this apparent act of arson is 
the desire of school officials and others 
to make school buildings safer against 
fire. Although it is the occasional holo- 
caust that makes the headlines (ex- 
ample: last December's Chicago fire 
that caused 91 deaths), school fires oc- 
cur at an alarming rate 

Each year there are about 4,300 fires 
in American schools and colleges—about 
a dozen a day. Fortunately, most are 
small. But on an average annual basis, 
the fire toll is 17 deaths and a loss of 
$30,200,000. 

Moreover, nearly one of every five 
elementary and secondary school pu- 
pils attend buildings that are not fire- 
safe and thus are in potential jeopardy. 

With the aid of the grant from The 
Ford Foundation’s Educational Facilities 
Laboratories, fire experts will set 14 
controlled fires. Some will be set in 
classrooms, and some in hallways and 
other areas. The experts will check 
such things as the speed with which 
the flames spread and how various 
building materials hinder or help the 
fires. Out of the tests, the experts hope 
will come important knowledge that 
will help make schools safer 


New Ford Grants 


In a move to overcome what it con- 
siders to be “weaknesses” in teacher 
education, the Ford Foundation has 
given grants totaling $9,161,210 to nine 
institutions of higher education. 

According to Ford president Henry T. 
Heald, the grants represent an effort to 
make a “breakthrough” in teacher ed- 
ucation. The Ford action, moreover, is 
only the first phase of a concerted new 
effort; another series of grants may be 
announced later this year. (Turn page.) 
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Institutions sharing the current grants 

perhaps the largest total amount ever 
awarded at one time to improve 
teacher education—are: 

Barnard College ($70,000); Brown 
Univ. ($1,047,000); Univ. of Chicago 
($2,400,000); Duke Univ. ($294,210); 
George Peabody College for Teachers 
($600,000); Claremont Graduate School 
($425,000); Stanford Univ. ($900,000); 
Harvard Univ. ($2,800,000); and Univ. 
of Wisconsin ($625,000). 

The Ford grants, Heald said, will sup- 
port four emerging trends in teacher 
education: 

1. More general and liberal educa- 
tion for future teachers. 

2. Establishment of a direct relation- 
ship between public school systems and 
teacher-training colleges (similar to 
that existing between medical schools 
and hospitals). 

3. Development and use of new 
teaching techniques. 

4. Improved long-range financing of 
teacher education, including payment 
of teacher-trainees by school systems. 

On the same day, the Ford Founda- 
tion also announced grants totaling 
$2,282,800 for other projects. Of this 
total, $1,097,000 went to support the 
National Program in the Use of Tele- 
vision in the Public Schools, and 
$245,000 was awarded to continue the 
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SCIENCE, GUIDANCE, SOCIAL 
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Curriculum-centered Coronet films are correlated to the texts 
you are using. They add a new dimension to textbook study 

i classroom session more effective. Their accurate 
in a dramatic combination of sound, move- 
capture the essential elements of units 
within your courses and clarify difficult concepts. The Coronct 
films described below are but a few selected from the 859 master 
teaching films currently available in a choice of color or black- 
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Miss Edna Dontey, mathematics teacher 
from Alva, Okla., has been named Mc- 
Call’s ‘‘Teacher of the Year’ for 1959. 


Hagerstown, Md., ETV_ experiments. 

Among the other grants were awards 
totaling $740,800 for three new exper- 
iments in undergraduate college educa- 
tion, and $200,000 for research on the 
economics of education. 

Ford also gave a terminal grant of 
$5,000,000 to the National Education 
Television and Radio Center. The center 
recently moved from Ann Arbor toN.Y.C. 


Teacher of the Year 


McCall's “National Teacher of the 
Year” for 1959 is Alva, Okla., mathe- 
matics teacher Edna Donley. (See photo 
at left.) 

A veteran of 30 years of teaching, 
Miss Donley admits that her pupils 
“often think I’m a little hard on them.” 
Although her classes are difficult, they 
are never dull (“I am not tolerant of 
monotony”) and they are popular with 
pupils and parents. 

The Teacher of the Year program is 
sponsored by McCall's in cooperation 
with the U.S. Office of Education and 
Council of Chief State School Officers. 

Among those teachers selected for 
the 1959 honor roll: 

Mary M. Hawkes, science teacher, 
Hood River H.S., Oregon; Helen S. 
Knight, speech, Evanston Twp. H.S., IIl.; 
Donald W. Rasmussen, English, Vermil- 
lion H.S., §.D.; Dorothy S. Ellison, sci- 
ence, Dora H.S., Ala.; Vira F. Osward, 
math and science, Ouray H.S., Colo.; 
Martha C. Bigley, elementary, East 
Side School, Magnolia, Ark.; Dorothy N. 
Green, languages, Wells H.S., Me.; 
Fayna C. Kennedy, principal, Sewanee 
Elementary School, Tenn.; Willimina S. 
Lindsey, English, Tolleson Union H.S., 
Ariz.; and Loretta Lynch, English and 
journalism, Bonners Ferry H.S., Idaho. 


















FOR SCIENCE 

The Human Body: Nervous System (1312 
min.) A graphic demonstration which uses 
photomicrography, anatomical charts and 
other unusual cinematic techniques to ex- 
plain the structure and function of the 
human nervous system. 

Life in a Cubic Foot of Air (11 min.) Fhe 
iving forms in air are discovered and ex- 
amined, principally through a microscope, in 
a film which reveals some amazing facts 
about the life in the air around us. 

Water for the Community (11 min.) This film 
shows the process by which water is treated 
from the time it leaves its original source 
until it is purified and distributed to the 
community. 


typical problems faced by teen-agers; the 
problems raised about areas of decision 
making provide a stimulating basis for dis- 
cussion. 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 

The Labor Movement: Beginnings and Growth 
in America (1342 min.) The events and per- 
sonalities that marked the beginnings of the 
labor movement dramatize the changing rela- 
tionship between labor and management 
during the period from 1870 to the 1920's. 

FOR LANGUAGE ARTS 

Word Building in Our Language (11 min.) 
Graphic illustrations demonstrate how our 
language grows through formation of words 
and derivations from other languages. 

To preview these films for purchase con- 
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FOR GUIDANCE sideration and at no obligation 


Making the Most of Your Face (11 min.) than return postage, attach a list of your 
Young women are instructed in the use of selections to the coupon. We also shall 
cosmetics and other makeup, and in hair be pleased to send you on request and 
without charge, a copy of our new gen- 
eral catalogue and a 12 page Index which 


Who Should Decide? (Areas of Parental Au- lists correlations of Coronet films 


styling, to help them improve their facial 
characteristics. 


thority) (11 min.) This film deals with textbooks. 


. Coronet Films 


Celebrating Twenty Years of Progress 


CORONET BUILDING 






CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 





| (2 Please send me for purchase consideration preview prints 
of the films on the list I have attached. 

(CD Please send me my free copy of the new general catalogue 
of Coronet Films (1959-60). 

[) Please send your Index which lists Coronet film text 
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in Brief 


Minneapolis has named a new junior 
high school for Susan B. Anthony, one- 
time teacher and fighter for women’s 
rights, who died in 1906. Observed 
Minneapolis school superintendent Dr. 
Rufus A. Putnam: “It is my hope that as 
each class of boys and girls attends 
this school they will be grateful to such 
pioneers as Miss Anthony whose work 
has helped make our American way of 
life possible.” 


PA committee of Philadelphia teachers 
has recommended that the Board of Edu- 
cation drop classics like Treasure Is- 
land, Kidnapped, Red Badge of Cour- 
age, Good Earth, and Silas Marner from 
“The fast 
pace of modern life” was cited as the 
reason for shifting the books to the li- 
brary for collateral reading. But in New 
York, William D. Boutwell, Director of 
Scholastic Book Services, reports that 
Teen Age Book Club members continue 
to be charmed by many of these clas- 


its approved textbook list 


sics. “Treasure Island is ever popular 
A new edition of Kidnapped has been 
widely chosen this spring. Red Badge 
of Courage always outdraws other titles 
when offered. Older students like Pearl 
Buck’s The Good Earth, but they by- 
pass Silas Marner. The appearance of a 
feature film or television special will 
often push a neglected classic into the 
hit parade of books.” 


>Names in the News: Ralph J. Bunche 
is the first Negro to be nominated to 
the Harvard Board of Overseers 

William A. Hamm, Associate Superin- 
tendent of N.Y.C. Schools, died last 
month. The 67-year-old educator had 
worked in the city school system fon 
40 years B.L. Dodds, Dean of the 
Univ. of Illinois College of Education, 
died last month at the age of 56. 

Lawrence A. Kimpton, Univ. of Chicago 
Chancellor, is President 
Eisenhower's choice to head a proposed 
Committee on National Goals. The com- 
mittee would study national growth 
needs, security, and solvency problems 


reported as 


Don't Miss... 


like it or not! 

Your Lifetime Reading Plan, by 
Clifton Fadiman in the April 12 “This 
Week.” Fadiman lists 100 books which 
he feels every literate should 
read sometime during his lifetime. You 
can get a single reprint of the article 
free by writing on school stationery to 
Richard L. Neale, United Newspapers 
Magazine Corp., 485 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York 17, N.Y. Fine material 
for your bulletin board! 

Focus on Travel, in the March “Inter 
com,” new publication of the World Af- 
fairs Center for the United States. This 
particular issue features material on ed- 
travel free on 

teachers writing on school 
stationery. World Affairs Center, First 
Avenue at 47th St., New York 17, N.Y 

How the West Was Won, a seven 
part series which began April 6 in 
“Life.” Beautiful pictorial job from the 
Louisiana Purchase to the opening of 
the St 


person 


ucational] Single copy 


request to 


Louis Exposition in 1904 


You'll see more, relax more on a Canadian Pacific vacation 


You'll never forget your 2,881-mile trip 
along the Banff-Lake Louise route 
aboard “The Canadian; Canada’s only 
stainless-steel scenic-domed streamliner 
From high up in the Scenic Domes, 
you'll thrill to the breath-taking view of 
the snow-capped peaks and timbered 
trails of the majestic Canadian Rockies. 

And aboard “The Canadian;’ you'll 


find accommodations superb, the service 
unsurpassed. Choice but inexpensive 
meals are served in the Skyline Coffee 
Shop, the finest cuisine in the Deluxe 
Dining Room Car. Coach seats are re- 
served at no extra cost. You may also 
travel tourist or first class. 

In daily service throughout the year, 
“The Canadian” links Montreal and 


Toronto in the East with Vancouver in 
the West. The world’s longest, smooth- 
est, scenic-dome ride! For full informa- 
tion see your local travel agent or: 


Canadian Pacific 


581 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
Plaza 9-4433 
















OBERT FROST has said that the 
R good teacher is one who asks ques 
tions he cannot answer! This is a zood 
lefinition for a teacher of the gifted to 
emember, for if one doesn’t know the 
inswer, one can hardly expect a uni 
torm response. 

[The majority of the world’s great 
men make their contribution in youth 
before the mind has been taught to run 
in grooves Consequently, creative in- 
quiry is likely to manifest itself by a 
questioning of our values. The gifted 
student often asks embarrassing ques- 
tions with great persistence. Our tend- 
ency, too often, is to suppress him “for 
the good of ihe class.” Sometimes, of 
course, having early discovered how 
much he differs from-the average, he 
curls up inside himself revealing his 
superiority only in written work. 

How, in our overcrowded classes, 
can we deal with such children as in- 
dividuals? The answer lies first in the 
philosophy of the teacher, and second 
in individualizing devices which the 
teacher will use only if he is not rigid 
in his convictions, only if every new 
relationship contains for him a subtle 
element which he has never quite 
experienced before. 


Mrs. Applebaum has taught Eng- 
lish at the Bronx H.S. of Science for 
17 years. A faculty adviser to the 
school newspaper, yearbook, and lit- 
erary magazine, she has taught both 
iournalism and creative writing class- 
es. Many of her students have won 
First Awards and Honorable Men- 
tions in the Scholastic Magazines 
Writing Awards competition. Last 
year, Scholastic honored her as one 
of the teachers whose students have 
won more than two First Awards. At 
present she is on temporary assign- 
ment to the Bureau of Curriculum 
Research working in the field of lan- 


guage arts 


Challenging the 
Individuality of 


THE 
GIFTED 
ENGLISH 
STUDENT 


By DOROTHY APPLEBAUM 


The ‘teacher must not expect  uni- 
formity or conformity either in mental 
or physical response. Some students are 
quick and voluble. Some, by nature and 
training, very quiet. The quiet ones are 
not always unresponsive. The light in 
in eve, the tilt of a head, the expression 
f a face may reveal participation as 
much as an upraised hand 

Perhaps, too, the sensitive teache1 
should bury the bugbear of the well- 
rounded individual, and help students 
develop their points. Most of us place 
high value on good interpersonal rela- 
tions. But we must remember that there 
are those who like working alone, who 
prefer dealing with “things” to dealing 
with people, who enjoy concepts more 
than they do men. Unless the quiet one 
is pathologically quiet, let us respect 
his bent, and let us think the hunter of 
butterflies no stranger than the collector 
of stamps 

Inside a classroom, as well as outside 
it, a given stimulus elicits a variety of 
responses. First to stimulate thought 
and then to use the individual response 
are the marks of good teaching. Madi- 
son Avenue has made a copy of a 
creative device called brainstorming, a 
device long used by teachers to individ- 
ualize response. It means setting a group 
of minds to work on a central problem 
and recording the ideas that come with- 
out any attempt at the time to judge or 
evaluate them. The teacher may use 
this in teaching a poem, or preparing 
tor a composition. 


A Piece of Chalk 


Suppose the teacher wishes mem- 
bers of the class to realize that a poet 
differs from other men not in kind but 
in degree. He appoints two secretaries 
to write alternate ideas on the black- 
board, then holds up a piece of chalk 
and asks what it is. He says that it is 
possible to see through and around an 
object, and that to some it is more than 
a piece of chalk. The responses come 













- 


Scholastic Photo Award Pictures 











and are recorded. The chalk is a ciga- 
rette, the white cliffs of Dover, the eons 
of time it took to build the cliffs, the 
dullness of school, a scrape on the 
blackboard, the miracle of communica 
tion. Every child has contributed an 
idea. Each idea has stimulated anothet 
often unspoken. Each child feels a little 
larger than he did before to see his idea 
on the board, especially when he is told 
that he has just done exactly what the 
poet does. The teacher may suggest that 
certain students whose ideas were par 
ticularly imaginative develop them in 
poems or essays. 

One of the best ways of individual- 
izing instruction is to talk over a test 
or composition with the individual stu- 
dent. One period spent with a student 
on a piece of work is worth hours of 
class teaching. Though some attention 
should be given to shortcomings, the 
emphasis should be positive: methods 
of improvements, greater development, 
even tangential discussion. 

Next to the conference, one of the 
most valuable aids to the student is 
writing individual comments on papers 
and tests. Such comments should in- 
clude not only suggestions for improve- 
ment, but favorable intellectual on 
emotional reactions, suggestions for 
further reading, even an appreciative 
cluck! 

It is important for as many students 
as possible to find an outlet for their 
writing. Best, of course, is directing 
able students to write for national con- 
tests such as the Scholastic Magazines 
Writing Awards. At the other end, even 
publication in a mimeographed maga- 
zine circulated within the class gives the 
ego a needed caress! 

The individualized book report as- 
signment and book talk work well with 
the academically able. Committees of 
students might present reports in the 
form of a book panel, an author-meets- 
the-critic session, or just a drawing room 
conversation. If the committee chair- 

(Continued on page 19-T) 
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Education in the 50th State 


HE PEARL of the Pacific 

to be the 50th star in the American 
flag. And Hawaii formally 
the sisterhood of states it will 
of the soundest, 
gressive—and oldest 
the Union. 

Lahainaluna school, 
1831. 
tional education and published the first 


is soon 


joins 
bring 
most pro- 


when 


with it one 
school systems in 
for instance, was 
founded ir It pioneered in voca 
newspaper west of the Mississippi. Ha- 
waiis public school system was estab- 
lished in 1840 and many of California’s 
early their children there 
by clipper ships. 
Here are other 
lands’ schools: 


& Last year 


schools with 


settlers sent 


facts about the is- 


208 public 
and 98 
students. 


there wer 
136,000 students 
with 27,700 


private schools 


& The control of schools in the islands 
is more highly organized than that in 
any ‘State. There are four school 
districts throughout the and 

Hawaiians, has resulted in 
education. There is 

schedule for all 
rural and 


only 
Territory, 
this, say 
quality 
salary 


only one 
city 
secondary. 


teachers 


and elementary 


& Educational requirements:for teach- 


ers are the 
same supplies and equipment are 
School systems have 
result that 
been 


same 
pro- 
vided all schools. 
been consolidated with the 
practically 
eliminated 


all small schools have 


Territorial legislature has au- 


& The 
thorized sabbatical leaves for 
with part pay and a retirement system 


teachers 


that is rated among the best in the 


nation. 
& A Congressional committee found 
that attendance records in Hawaii's pub- 
“exceeds by far the average 
(mainland) United States 
may be proud, too, of 
y of Hawaii. It is 
college with a student 
than 7,000. No state university, 
say the Hawaiians, has so high an 
enrollment in proportion to population 


lic schools 
ratio in the 
And Hawaiians 
the University a land 
grant body ot 


more 


But all is not perfect in Paradise. 
There is a teacher shortage and a threat 
of a classroom shortage. Cost of living 
ranges from 20 to 25 per cent higher 
than on the mainland. Many 
people embarking on teaching careers 
are lured to California and elsewhere 


young 


in all localities. The 


by higher pay. Beginning teachers with 
out a degree start at $3,060 
work up to $4,908. A teacher 
B.A, at $3,120 
up to beginning teache1 
$3,420 


and can 
with a 
degree starts and works 
$5,100. A 
with an M.A. 
moves to $5,400. 
Hawaii's Department of Public In 
budget of 


starts at and 


struction has submitted a 
nearly $64,000,000, the 
for 1959-61. The 


about 


largest evel 
present two-yea 
budget is for $55,000,000, of 
which 91 per cent is for general edu 
cation, 6.7 per cent for special educa 
tion, 2.2 per cent for administration. 
Hawaii $265 per pupil 
on education, compared to a mainland 
average of $342. If the requested 
budget is approved, the Hawaiian av 
erage will be $290 per pupil. 
Educators in Hawaii have been anx 
ious for statehood. It will mean more 
Federal aid—and more democracy in 
the school system. Under Hawaii's State 
Constitution, the school would 
be appointed by an elected Governor 
from panels submitted by local advisory 
established by law. 


and 


now spends 


board 


councils to be 


(Reprinted courtesy National Education 


Association from “Education U.S.A.”) 
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MIAMI-RIO 
BUENOS AIRES 
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45 day round trip-tourist excursion fare 
on luxurious Radar Equipped Super H Constellations 


VISIT 6 SOUTH AMERICAN COUNTRIES 


VENEZUELA, TRINIDAD, BRAZIL, PARAGUAY, URUGUAY, ARGENTINA 





See booming Caracas— Polyglot 
Trinidad — beautiful, romantic 
Rio — modern, busy Sao Paulo, 
alluring Montevideo, and cosmo- 
politan Buenos Aires. Have your 
holiday in the exciting land of 
constant change. See beautiful 
Manaos literally leaping out of 
the jungle. FREE STOPOVERS. 
Make your reservations today 
for the trip of a lifetime. 

SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
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ALLAS: 9 Commerce St. LA 1-4778 
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Teaching Guide 


for this issue of Senior Scholastic 


WHAT’S IN THIS ISSUE 


U. S. Educational Standards—Are 
They High Enough? (p. 6). In 
Forum Topic of the Week, foreign 
offer their final views on 
high schools, where they 
studied for three months. Those of us 
with quick tempers may reach for our 
holsters. Most of us, we believe, will 
take a long, hard look at the brickbats 
and bouquets. 

Technology Comes to the Classroom 
(p. 14). In our national affairs article, 
we examine the progress being made 
with classroom. TV and the use to which 
other audio-visual aids are being put. 
Ah well, they have yet to find a ma- 
chine which can worry. 

How Free Are the Seas? (p. 8). In 
world affairs article, we 
from a deep dream of peace any Abou 
(ben Adem, or other) who imagines 
that the three-mile limit for territorial 
waters has remained sacrosanct. 

Breakthroughs in Science—George 
Washington Carver (p. 11). We look at 
the life and exploits of the great Negro 
scientist who made giants of the lowly 
peanut, sweet potato, and soybean. 

Meeting the Test—Putting the Pieces 
Together (p. 12). In number 14 in our 
series on standardized testing, we take 
stock of the many factors—abilities, 
values, and interests—which students 
must consider before making college 


our 


teen-agers 
(merican 


our arouse 


and career decisions. 


U. S. Educational Standards 
(p. 6) 


American History, Problems of Democracy 


In our Forum Topic of the Week, we 
present the final views on our high 
schools expressed by the foreign teen- 
agers who visited the U. S. as guests 
of the New York Herald Tribune. The 
foreign delegates are divided over the 
effectiveness of American secondary 
education. Among other views, they in- 
dicated that we are not doing enough 
to stimulate the intellectuals in the high 
schools. They regard their own training, 
even in countries considered to be back- 
ward, as more rigorous. They feel that 
the study of foreign languages is not 
given enough in schools. 
Some of them feel that American boys 
and girls have so much in the way of 
comforts that they do not place enough 
stress on schoo] studies. It is suggested 
that boy-girl relationships are given 
more time than solid subjects. 


stress our 


The foreign delegates recognized that 


we have been more successful with 


countries, 


of 


other 
discussion 


education than 
that encourage 
world affairs in our classrooms. 

Their criticisms of U. S. educational 
standards can help to stimulate a con- 
structive evaluation of high schoo] edu- 
cation in our own communities. 


mass 


and we 


A Lesson Plan 
Aim 

To encourage our students to think 
critically about the views of American 
education held by the foreign teen- 
agers who visited us. 


Assignment 


Divide the class into groups so that 
each of the following topics is covered 
in preparation for the class discussion. 

State, in writing, the exent to which 
you agree or disagree with the opinions 
expressed by foreign students on: 

1. Failure of the curriculum to chal- 

lenge bright students; 

American students have too much 
and don’t appreciate what they 
have; 

American teen-agers think too 
much about boy-girl relationships; 
Our foreign language program is 
weak; 

We are wise in continuing to ofter 
educational opportunities to slow 
students; 

In offering free education to all, 
we may be trying to do too much. 


Motivation 


Some American high school students, 
who have read the criticisms of the 
U. S. expressed by foreign teen-age 
visitors, have suggested that they be 
sent back to where they came from if 
they don’t appreciate the United States. 


How do you feel about such a reaction 
to criticism of our way of doing things? 


Pivotal Questions 


1. It has been said not only by for- 
eign teen-agers but by American par- 
ents that you are given too much and 
don’t appreciate what you have. What 
is it that you have too much of, accord- 
ing to these critics of American youth? 
Do you agree that insufficient apprecia- 
tion is shown of the things you have? 

2. Let’s take a look at the curriculum 
in our school. Which of the subjects 
offered would you describe as “solid”? 
Why? What provision, if any, do we 
make for our outstanding students? 

3. In general, we spend about 190 
out of 365 days in the year in school. 
Some foreign students think that our 
schoo] year and our school day are too 
short. Do you agree? Why? 

4. One foreign student reported that 
he studies five foreign languages in 
school. How does this compare with 
our foreign language program? Are we 
giving enough time to the study of for- 
eign languages? Defend your viewpoint. 

5. The charge is sometimes made 
that boys and girls in American high 
schools spend too much time dating, or 
in extracurricular activities. Does this 
criticism apply to you? 

6. The cost of education to taxpayers 
has been going up—as has the cost of 
almost everything else. What do you 
think of the proposal that the senior 
high schools be limited only to those 
who prove they are good students? 


Summary 

Do you think that the foreign teen- 
agers were too critical of U. S. educa- 
tional standards? Why? 





TIPS FOR 





Are you making good use of available audio-visual aids? Amidst all the 
furor about classroom TV, there may be some teacher somewhere who is 
thinking that the day is not far off when he will be “automated” out of his 
job. Our “Tips” this week, however, will not be given to calming idle fears. 

It is our feeling that much of the audio-visual material now available— 
films, filmstrips, records, tapes, etc.—is being under-utilized. Too many 
teachers feel that it requires the know-how of an electronics engineer to 
operate a filmstrip projector. The next best operator, of course, is some kid 
in the classroom. Let’s put aside these fears. Nor need we fear that the 
film, strip, or what-have-you, is a time waster. The audio-visual aid, if it 
does nothing else, can vary the monotony of procedure. Children who are 
bored by the local motion picture feel a thrill of excitement when a filmstrip 
is flashed on the blackboard or screen. At their best, appropriate pictures 
and recordings, wher pre-viewed by the teacher, can enliven and enrich a 
lesson. If you have been lagging in the audio-visual field, go to it.—H.L.H. 


TEACHERS 











Things to Do 
l. Students who | ) 
ous about the 


me curi- 
educational vstem of 
other countries can trv the school on 
local library for books in comparative 
education. A will 
offer 


cational system of any country which 
Brief written 


good encye lopedia 
some information about the edu- 
is included in the volume 
reports, Comparing the U.S. and a for- 
eign svstem of education, can be en- 
couraged. 

2. Have the 


the various opinions expressed by the 


class decide which of 
foreign students they want to discuss 
at greater length. Perhaps there will be 
time to include two aspects of Ameri- 
can education in the class discussion. 
Then organize a round-table discus- 
sion in which four or five pupils ex- 
change opinion on the topic(s) select- 
ed. One pupil can act as moderator. He 
can introduce the topic, keep the dis 
cussion moving, and summarize. When 
the panel has had its say, the class can 
be called bv the 
comment or questions. Feel free to step 


upon moderator for 
in if the discussion bogs down or moves 
too far afield. 


Technology Comes to the Class- 
room (p. 14) 
American History 
Digest of the Article 
The use of audio-visual aids in the 
classroom has been highlighted recent- 
lv by experimentation in the use of 
educational While nothing 
will replace a_ live 
teacher, TV and other audio-visual aids 
may stimulate the thinking of students 


television. 


ever completely) 


and may ease the teacher and classroom 

shortage. 
A Ford 

educational TV, 


Foundation experiment. in 
in Hagerstown, Marv- 
land, is seeking answers to two ques- 
tions: Can TV teach larger classes with 
teachers? Can TV help to up- 
education? TV 

adaptable to 
effective in 
social 


fewel 
grade the quality of 
seems to be especially 
science teaching and less 
reading, 


classes. 


English, and studies 


Commercial channels are also 
being used for educational TV. 
Other which are 


being used increasingly by teachers are 


audio-visual aids 
Jlong-plaving records, movie and _ slide 
projectors. At least one “teaching ma- 
chine” has attracted attention. Students 
feed it answers, and then compare their 
answers with the correct ones. 
Aim 

To stimulate student thinking about 
such teaching aids as classroom TV, 
long-playing records, and other audio- 
visual aids to teaching. 


Discussion Questions 
1. Recently a cartoon appeared 
which showed a little boy watching a 


Coming Up 
in Future Issues 


April 24, 1959 


National Affairs Article: The Interna- 
tional Geophysical Year — What We 
Learned—A report on the world-wide 
research project and its results. 

World Affairs Article: lraq—An anal- 


of recent and the 
causes that led to them, 


Forum Topic of the Week: The Key 
to Peace—Policy or People? Teen-age 
delegates from 34 foreign countries dis- 
euss this controversial problem. 


ysis developments 


Breakthroughs in Science: Irving 
Langmuir—The Man Who Made Weath- 


er. 

















TV show with evident enjoyment. Off 
to one side, his mother is whispering 
to the boy’s father, “Don’t tell him it’s 
educational.” What idea do you think 
the cartoonist was trying to get across? 

2. What 
audio-visual teaching aid? Tell us about 
a lesson in one of your classes in which 
aid. 


do we mean by the term 


the teacher used an audio-visual 
To what extent, if any, did it help vou 
to understand the lesson? 
3. Do think that 
aids should be used by teachers? Why? 
1. Tell us 


have 


you audio-visual 


television show 


regard as 


about a 


you seen which you 
educational. 

5. In one high school where there is 
a “Future Teachers Club,” the students 
told the faculty adviser that they were 
worried about educational TV. They 
felt that by the time they were ready 
to become teachers, there would not 
be any more shortage. Do you think 
that these future teachers had good 


cause to worry? Why? 


Things to Do 
1. Have 


audio-visual aids to supplement your 
teaching? Why not try a filmstrip, mo- 
tion picture, record, or some other aid, 
if you have been postponing their use? 


you been using available 


2. Have a committee place on the 
blackboard, daily or at frequent inter- 
vals, radio-TV listings which can sup- 
plement the work of the course, These 
can be gleaned from the daily news- 
paper (Sunday sections frequently list 
programs for the week), or from “Look 
and Listen,” which appears weekly in 
Scholastic Teacher. Students can study 
this page for suggestions. 


How Free Are the Seas? (p. 8) 
World History, American History 
Digest of the Article 

Spain, during her heyday, laid claim 
to the entire Pacific Ocean. While ex- 
aggerated claims to the seas are no 
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longer made, the limits of territorial 
waters are today subjects of bitter con 
troversy. The old three-mile limit is no 
longer satisfactorv to many nations. Re- 
cent controversies over territorial limits 
have included 
land and Britain over fishing rights off 
the Iceland coast; and Arab claims to 
the Gulf of Aqaba, which would have 
denied the right of 


to Israel. A U.N. 


of the sea failed to produce agreement 


the clash between Ice 


“innocent passage” 
conference on the law 


on a standard sea boundary. 

Tied in with 
tracing 
grounds, and dangers from lurking sub- 


limits of territorial 


waters are rights, fishing 


marines in off-shore waters. 
Aim 

To help 
significance of current controversy ove! 
limits of territorial waters. 


students understand the 


Discussion Questions 


1. What do we mean by freedom of 
the seas? Why has the United States 
been among the foremost defenders of 
the principle of freedom of the seas? 

2. What is the three-mile limit? Why 
are countries like 
satisfied with a three-mile on 
six-mile limit? 

3. If you were a member of a U.N. 


Iceland no longer 


even a 


conference to decide on limits of terri 
torial waters, what factors would you 
want to consider before making a rec- 
ommendation? 

4. How have the United States and 
the Soviet Union differed over recent 
proposals on use of the high seas and 
limits of territorial waters? 

5. What difference does it make to 
you if limits of territorial waters are 
placed at three miles, three hundred 
miles, or different distances tor differ- 
ent countries? 


George Washington Carver 
(p. 11) 


This week’s “Breakthroughs in Sci 
ence” is devoted to the man whose re 


search in chemistry accomplished won- 
ders for agriculture. 


Things to Do 

1. Discuss: Carver's life 
built on research from which people 
are continuing to benefit. 

2. The class chemist can describe an 
experiment which raised the lowly 
status of the peanut. 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 30) 
I. Freedom of the Seas: 1-b; 
4-a; 5-c; 6-a; 7-a; 8-d. 
II. Technology in Classroom: 1-b; 
3-c; 4-d; 5.d. 
III. Graph: 1-b; 2-d; : 
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Educational Opportunities in Today’s Army 


Guide for a Lesson Plan 
Digest of the Report 

The United States Army 
most extensive instructional system in 
the world, with the Service school at 
its core. Mission of the Service schools 
is to turn out military specialists. Most 
centers 


runs the 


Army posts have educational 
for spare time study. Nearby colleges 
also offer off-duty classes for Army men 
and women, with the Army paying 75 
per cent of the student’s tuition. USAF] 
provides more than 150 courses. 

The Graduate Specialist Program- 
open to high school seniors and grad- 
uates, and based on enlistment for three 
years—is the newest of the educational 
opportunities provided by the Army. 
Under this program the enlistee is guar- 
anteed the course of his choice before 
he enters the service, subject to avail- 
able quotas. A total of 107 courses- 
of which have civilian counter- 
parts—are available under the Graduate 
Specialist Program. 

Instructional techniques employed in 
an Army Technical School differ from 
those used in the usual classroom. Each 
subject is treated by a cycle of lecture, 
application, examination, etc. There is 
ample time for recreation, which is en- 
couraged along with religious observ- 


many 


ance. 

The Graduate Specialist Program al- 
so has a dollars and cents value in en- 
hancing the opportunity for promotions 
with increased pay and allowances, as 
well as in providing travel opportunities 
not otherwise available. 
Aim 

To review with students the tradition 
of education in the Army; to acquaint 
them with the requirements of the 
Graduate Specialist Program; to show 
them how the program fits into the 
Army's educational organization; to 
point out opportunities offered by the 
Graduate Specialist Program; and to 
help them understand the relationship 
education national 


between and 


strength. 


Materials 

A wall map of the world, such as 
Scholastic Magazine News Map 1958- 
59; the guides and pamphlets listed 
at right, offered by the Army. 


Assignment 

1. What is the unique feature of the 
Graduate Specialist Program? What 
special option is offered to high school 
seniors? 


(See pages 17-24) 





& REPORT ON 


EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES IN TODAY'S ARMY 
A look inte the new Groduete Specielist Program which 
permits qualified high schoo! tenvers and graduates te 








2. Why does the Army make grad- 
uation from high school a basic re- 
quirement for admission to the Grad- 
uate Specialist Program? 

3. List briefly seven 
taken by seniors in applying for a place 
in the Graduate Specialist Program. 
(Use your own wording; try not to 
repeat the wording used in the report.) 

4. Study the partial listing of courses 
given. Which technical areas are given 
the greatest emphasis? What does the 
listing tell you about the changing na- 
ture of our defense program? 

5. The courses of study range in 
length from 8 weeks to 33 weeks. Why 
do you think the study periods vary in 
length? What specific aptitudes do you 
think a radar repair specialist should 
have? 

6. How does the Army’s system of 
teaching differ from the system used in 
our school? 

7. Give three reasons why our na- 
tional strength is directly related to the 
level of our educational] attainments as 
a nation. 


steps to be 


Motivation 

Let’s assume that you are qualified 
to participate in the Graduate Specialist 
Program. What would be your first 
choice of training? Your second choice? 
Your third choice? 


Pivotal Questions 

1. What qualities* does the high 
school graduate have whith make him 
more desirable for the Graduate Spe- 
cialist Program than a drop-out, for 
example? 

2. Why does the Army place so much 
stress on the battery of screening -tests 


ADVERTISEMENT 


given applicants for the Graduate Spe- 
cialist Program? Have you ever taken 
an aptitude test? Tell us about some 
of the questions 

3. It is unfair to the rest of us for 
the Army to favor Army men and 
women by paying for their off-duty 
study. Do agree? Defend your 
point of view. 

4. Why is it in the best interests of 
the Army and of the nation as a whole 
for each individual to realize his full 
potential? How does education help 
each of us to achieve this goal? 

5. Travel is a valuable part of the 
soldier's educational experience. While 
the soldier is learning through travel, 
how is he also “teaching” by being an 
“ambassador without portfolio” repre- 
senting America abroad? 

6. What are some of the values of 
recreation to the individual? Why does 
the Army place so much stress on rec- 


you 


reation? 

cf the privilege of enlisting in the 
Graduate Specialist Program is open 
only to high school seniors who can 
qualify. Would you call this method of 
selection undemocratic? Does the Amer- 
ican principle of equality of oppor- 
tunity for all mean that superior stu- 
dents ought not to have opportunities 
equal to their abilities? Explain. 


Summary 


It has been said that brainpower 
and youth are America’s most valuable 
resources. Do you agree? Explain. 


Things to Do 

1. Invite a representative from your 
local Army recruiting station to speak 
to the senior class, explaining the Grad- 
uate Specialist Program in detail, and 
answering questions. 

2. Certain unclassified training films 
used. in Army Technical Schools may 
be borrowed from your local Army re- 
cruiting station. If the films are unavyail- 
able in your area, your Army recruiting 
station will get them for you. 

3. A volunteer can prepare a one- 
minute Voice of America broadcast ex- 
plaining life in an Army Graduate Spe- 
cialist School. 

References 

The following literature is available 
free from The Adjutant General, De- 
partment of the Army, Washington 25, 
D. C.; Attn. AGSN-P: 

Army Occupations and You. 

This . . . Is How It Is. 

It’s Your Decision. 

The Secret of Getting Ahead. 











Ideas and Suggestions fer 
Teachers of the Elementary Grades 


LMOST any teacher of middle or 

upper grade groups would have 
looked at the front page of The 
Christian Science Monitor on Saturday, 
March 14th and immediately reached 
for the scissors. The map reproduced 
below took up a sizable portion of the 
page. It is not only a good map in 
itself, but is invitation for a 
bulletin board lesson on maps. 

In the time it takes to clip it, pos- 
sible leads for presenting it to students 
begin to formulate: How has this map 
maker shown that he is talking about 
the United States? How does this map 
differ from one that might have been 


also an 


used last year? Does the map give you 
more than statistics? Is it possible to 
give a feel of breadth and extent in 
a map? What are the different projec- 
tions of maps? Which one is used here? 

Why not let this map lead your class 
into a study of maps? Well-mounted, 
this one could be displayed at one side 
of a completely bare bulletin board. 
From this beginning let a collection of 
maps grow. See how many different 
kinds of maps can be brought together. 
What are the various purposes of maps? 

Letting a bulletin board “grow” 
from one point of interest is a reward- 
ing technique. It reminds us of the one 


FOR YOUR BULLETIN BOARD 
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French knot we heard about recently 
at the National Art Conference. The 
classroom teacher and art supervisor 
wanted to introduce a new technique 
and some new materials to the class. 
They put up a piece of blue-green bur- 
lap and got together a selection of 
embroidery floss plus 
Then the suggestion was made that one 
of the students do something with 
these materials. One boy made a small 
bright yellow French knot. Another took 
some white floss and circled the French 
knot with running stitches. A third stu- 
dent added petals. This went on until 
the group had made a_ beautiful wall 
hanging—one that had design, harmony, 


some needles. 


and_ balance. 

For some sound advice about bulle- 
tin boards look at “Bulletin Boards and 
Displays—an Illustrated Guide” in 
Space, Arrangement, Beauty in School. 
This excellent and helpful bulletin is 
published by the Association for Child- 
hood Education International (1200 
15th St., N.W., Washington, D. C.) 
and costs $1.00. —Mary HARrBAGE 








Adapted from the Christian Science Monitor. Reprinted by permission, 
Extent and distance of the United States, now that Alaska and the Hawaiian Islands have become states. 
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| Parade of the States JTC 
Ohio Looks at Its 


Educational Program 
By E. E. HOLT 


State Superintendent of Public Instruction E. E. Holt 











HEN THE RAYS of Diogenes After all, it was Diogenes who said, 


lamp were concentrated upon “The foundation of every state is the 
finding an honest man, he also may education of its youth.” 
have had in mind an educated man. It was similar concern over education 
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We learn directly from children. They show and tell us 
whether our ideas are sound . . . Whether a picture has broad 
appeal and interest . .. Whether subject matter and vocabu- 
lary are within their understanding and reading ability. 

Our laboratory school enables us to study the needs and 
interests of children at first hand. We are guided by what 
they want . . . rather than what we think they ought to have. 
This, we believe, helps us make better books. 


FREE TANGLEY CAKS 


"Ten Guides Educational Center 
To Good Publisher's House, Lake Bluff, Ill. 


Dedicated to the Creation of Better Books 
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Listening” 
The secret of Learning to 
Listen and Listening to 


American Educator Encyclopedia 
Wonderland of Knowledge ¢ My Book House 


Learn, reprinted from “The Picturesque Tole of Progress | @ pee trate Book 
American Educator.” rt Journeys Through Bookland = Wes Your s 





that prompted Ohio's State Board of 


Education to make an Advisory Com- 


mittee on Curriculum and Teaching 
at its December, 1957, meeting. The 
committee had been requested in the 
resolution of the State Board “to under- 
take a study of methods of strengthen- 
ing the curriculum and teaching meth- 
ods in Ohio schools—particularly in the 
fields of mathematics and science.” 

Twenty-five persons, including lay 
citizens, educators, and legislators served 
on the committee. In its deliberations 
the committee focused its attention on 
tour major topics—curriculum in science 
and mathematics, strengthening the 
teaching profession, challenging stu 
dents, and the educational program 

The committee held its first meet- 
ing January 30, 1958. Its final meeting 
was held in September, 1958. Its re 
port, “Improving School Programs and 
Teaching in Ohio Schools,” was sub- 
mitted to the State Board in November, 
1958. 

Recommendations were made in six 
major areas: Philosophy and purposes 
of schools, services of schools, organiza- 
tion of schools, improving the teaching 
profession, state functions and services, 
and the National Defense Education 
Act of 1958. 

The most significant recommenda- 
tions calling for early direct action are 
that the State Board of Education 
should: 

Authorize the Department of Educa- 
tion to issue as early as possible a 
statement of purpose to guide the over- 
all development of education in Ohio. 

Develop a plan for the efficient en- 
forcement of assigning teachers only to 
areas of instruction for which they 
are certificated. 

Develop a set of standards against 
which schools can rate themselves in 
terms of excellence of their total edu- 


| cational program. 





Establish a committee or commission 
to study the need for providing two 
years of education beyond the high 
school at public expense. 

Seek necessary finances to permit 
the Department of Education to pro- 
vide more effective leadership in help- 
ing school districts improve their edu- 
cation programs, to cooperate more 
effectively with other state agencies; 
to develop a program of testing serv- 
ices, including consultant service, and 
to conduct research studies to improve 
school programs. 

Develop programs to qualify for 
Federal aid under the National Defense 
Education Act and seek necessary fi- 
nance for full participation in these 
programs. 

The committee submitted three 
recommendations for strengthening the 
curricula and programs in science and 
mathematics: 
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1. Science and 
grams should be revised to bring their 
content and instruction in line with 
current concepts; also, in-service train- 
ing of teachers in these areas should 
be directed toward achieving revision 

2. College preparatory programs 
should be strengthened by requiring 
no less than four years of English and 
two years each of mathematics, science, 
and socia] studies; wherever possible, 
students preparing for college should 
be encouraged to take four years of 
English and three years each of mathe- 
matics, science, social studies, and ad 
foreign language 

3. School districts should carefully 
consider the desirability of establishing 
separate high school graduation re- 
quirements offering different kinds of 
diplomas for different kinds of pro- 
grams such as college preparatory, 
general, business, vocational, and fine 
arts. 

A total of 38 recommendations were 
presented, many of which call for the 
State Board to encourage and stimulate 
school districts to achieve improvement 
in particular aspects of school organiza- 
tion, instruction, and services provided. 
The scope of the recommendations is 
indicated by the fact that emphasis is 
given to: 
> The need tor citizen participation in 
planning and developing school pro- 
grams. 
> Continued efforts to achieve better 
district organization. 
> Suggested means of providing more 
fully qualified teachers 
> Grouping pupils according to ability 
and interest. 
> Continuing the comprehensive high 
school as the basic type of high school 
to achieve general education of high 
quality and at the same time to provide 
diversified education to meet the needs 
of pupils with differing abilities and in- 
terests. 
> Improving in-service education of 
teachers. 
>» Research in the use of television in 
education. 
> Enforcement of minimum state stand- 
ards. 
> Development of guidance services 
> Expansion of services of the State 
Department of Education. 

The report also contains a progress 
report on implementation of the recom- 
mendations of the Ohio School Survey 
Committee of 1954. In its presentation 
of recommendations, the Advisory Com- 
mittee directed them to the State Board 
of Education, but it also emphasized 
that it hoped the report and recom- 
mendations would be used in wide- 
spread discussion and study in order 
that efforts may be stimulated in im- 
proving education in Ohio. 


mathematics pro- 











SAVE = @ @ See Britain and 


Ireland at less cost, in comfort, by train! 
Distances are short . . . service frequent 
and convenient. Buy Thrift Coupons be- 
fore leaving U. S. (not sold overseas). 
Good for up to 1000 miles . . . use also 
traveling on Irish cross-channel and Mac- 
Brayne’s steamers. 


Obtain them from your Travel Agent 
Ist CLASS 2nd CLASS 
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Wish “planning” literature? Write British Railways, 
Dept. 19-4, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20,N.Y. 
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Prefer 
a Pass? 


Buy British Railways 
“Guest Ticket”... good 
on any train in Eng- 
land, Scotland, and 
Wales (except fora few 
Continental boat 
trains) at any time for 
9 consecutive days. Just 
show your “Guest 
Ticket” and go where 
you will. First Class 
$36, Second Class $24. 





Bienvenus a Québec. 


Yes indeed, you are welcome in La Province 
de Québec—where the bustle of metropolitan 
Montréal contrasts with the fortifications 
of Québec, North America’s only walled City. 
Tour over magnificent highways through the 
picturesque, historic towns and villages of 
French-Canada. Enjoy the magnificent fishing 
in Québec’s countless lakes and rivers. 
You will be welcomed with old-time hospitality 
in comfortable modern inns and hotels. 
For free road maps and booklets, write: Provincial Publicity 


Bureau, Parliament Buildings, Quebec City, Conada; or 
48 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
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Drawings by Sir John Tenniel for Alice in Wonderland” 


ART FOR KIDS’ SAKE 


By RICHARD J. HURLEY 


— the youngster is greeted ev- 
erywhere by gaudy commercial art 

on billboards, electric signs, and in 
most popular magazines. 

How can we teach our students to 
develop high standards of taste in popu- 
lar art? This is a constant challenge 
to all of us. Today we are fortunate 
enough to have at least one powerful 
ally on our side—the book publishers 

Each year 1,500 new juvenile titles 
are brought out by 65 major publishers 
Never before has so much care been 
taken to provide us with the finest 
books possible for school, home, and 
library. First-rate artists are devoting 
their talents in this cause. Norman 
Rockwell takes time out from his de- 
lightful Saturday Evening Post covers 
to illustrate Tom Sawyer and Huckle- 
herry Finn. Frasconi and other com- 
mercial artists also do juveniles. 

This wealth of fine bookmaking for 
juveniles is a recent phenomenon. We 
can find examples of excellent wood 
cuts by the Bewick brothers in the early 
1800's, and in the work of John New- 
bery. But such illustrating did not ob- 
tain stature until about 1870 when the 
trio of Walter Crane, Randolph Calde- 
cott, and Kate Greenaway lent their 
prestige to children’s art. 

In honor of Caldecott, who first suc- 
cessfully caught the spirit of youth in 
his pictures, we award a medal each 
year for the most distinguished Ameri 
can book for children. In the United 
States we pay tribute to Howard Pyle 
and his Brandywine school which 
sparked an interest in illustrating ju- 
veniles, ably assisted by Mary Mapes 
Dodge and the beloved St. Nicholas. 

Katherine Milhous, a Caldecott win- 


Richard J. Hurley is Associate Profes- 
sor, School of Library Science, Catholic 
Univ., and school library supervisor of 
the Fairfax (Va.) County Schools. He is 
former president of the Catholic Library 
Association 


ner, in an article in the National Parent- 
Teacher assures us that what to look 
for “is the most difficult thing in the 
world to define,” for “the selection must 
in the last analysis be based on sensitiv- 
ity and taste rather than on reason. . .” 

We will readily agree with her that 
good art has an intangible, indefinable 
something which is felt rather than 
seen. The book must be judged as a 
physical whole, the joint product of 
printer, paper maker, illustrator, and 
binder. We realize this when we ex- 
amine such a book as Anna Gertrude 
Hall’s Nansen (Viking), the biography 
of a noted Arctic explorer. The cover 
is a gray blue with silvery decoration. 
The illustrations are of the same icy 
feel and the type and paper selected 
carry out the chilling theme of the story. 

In this area there are a number of 
research studies by G. L. and R. S. 
Freeman, The Child and His Picture 
Book; B. E. Mellinger, Children’s In- 
terests in Pictures; Helen Martin, Chil- 
dren’s Preferences in Book Illustrating; 
J. G. Morrison, Children’s Preferences 
for Pictures, and F. E. Bamberger, The 
Effect of Physical Makeup of a Book 
upon Children’s Selection. If you are 
unable to find any of these studies, you 
might let the following guide you in 
determining the good from the medi- 
ocre in illustrated books. 


What to Look For 


® Story appeal: The pictures should 
not replace the imagination of the read- 
er or conflict with it but rather add 
to it. They should give further insight 
to the author’s meaning or provide in- 
formation necessary for the full unde1 
standing and enjoyment of the book 
Howard Pyle recreates the days ot 
chivalry for us. N. C. Wyeth superbly 
expresses the physical action of the 
characters. Lawson is known for his 
humor and Rackham for his fanciful 
treatment. In non-fiction (espe¢ially 
treatment of science) there can be an 
equally important contribution by the 
artist. 


®& Color: The colors should be clear 
and strong even in the soft pastels 
used by the Petershams, avoiding the 
muddy washed out appearance some 
times found. Figures should be clearly 
outlined. 


& Simplicity: The eye should easily 
pick out the central figure or action 
which is so characteristic of the line 
drawings of Valenti Angelo or Hilda 
van Stockum. The page is not merely 
a vehicle for artistic decoration which 
so fascinated Walter Crane. 


®& Familiarity of subject and experi- 
ence by the artist: For example, the 
realistic animal drawings of Paul Bran 
som who lives in the Adirondacks and 
knows wild life firsthand, and the 
Chinese pictures of Kurt Wiese, the 
Dutch and Irish books of Hilda van 
Stockum. Paul Brown is known for 
his drawings of horses as exemplified 
by the new edition of Black Beauty 
(Scribner). James Daugherty has con- 
tributed a great deal to making Ameri- 
can history live for children, with his 
Of Courage Undaunted of the Lewis 
and Clark expedition (Viking), and 
Abraham Lincoln (Viking). 


& Spirit and mood: Some years ago, 
a book of the writer's on American 
nature materials was given a decorated 
title page containing cows, monkeys, 
and other animals not found in the text. 
Where the author is also the illustrator 
we usually find a happy combination 
of story and pictures. Marguerite de- 
Angeli well portrays the Plain People 
of Pennsylvania. 

On the other hand, we have long 
agreed that Tenniel caught the fantasy 
of Alice in Wonderland and Cruikshank 
of Dickens, and A. B. Frost of Uncle 
Remus. Sometimes we find a fortunate 
author-illustrator team such as Leonard 
Weisgard and Margaret Wise Brown, or 
Marguerite Henry and Wesley Dennis. 

Although books are usually written 
before being illustrated, the reverse has 
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‘FAMILY PLEASURE 
PACKAGE’ AVAILABLE 


with the Purchase 
of a V-M Stereo-Play 
a -Vel-mad-letelgel-ia: 


A complete kit of instructive, 
entertaining “things-to-do”’ with 
your new V-M family tape re- 
corder. You’ll not only use the 
kit at home, you will find many 
uses for it in your classroom, too! 
includes B-I-G “‘How-To-Do-It” 
Manual! 


@ You ‘Co-Star’ with Hollywood Actors 
on Tape! 

@ “Add-the-Melody" Tape Recorded 
Accompaniment! 

@ Stereophonic Concert—A Variety of 
Selections! 
Four Puppets—ca TV Theatre Stage 
and Tape Recorded Puppet Plays! 
Zany Play Scripts to Tape Record! 
A Record of Unusual Sound Effects! 
Classic Literature Read by Famous 
Stars! 
Children's Stories on Tape! 
Square Dances on Tape (With 
Printed Instructions) 
Plastic TV Programming Cover 


V-M/tape-o-matic® MODEL 714 
PORTABLE TAPE RECORDER 
WITH STEREOPHONIC PLAYBACK 


VISIT YOUR V-M DEALER TODAY 
FORA 
THRILLING DEMONSTRATION! 


the Woice of Music 


VM RPORATION ¢ BENTON HARBOR, MIC 


World Famous for the Finest in Phono 
Recorders and Record Changers 


been true In a numbet of cases, Hilda 
van Stockum homesick for 
Holland lrelanc 


and painted a series of winter scenes 


became 
while on vacation in 
of her childhood. Upon coming to this 
country, she was urged by Mae Massee, 
of Viking, dean of children’s book ed- 
itors, to write a story around them 
and the result was A Day on Skates. 
When Newcomb doing 


Covelle was 


her striking life of Cortez, she placed | 
the pictures drawn of him by Feodor | 


around her living room 
where they would be in view most of 
her day. Gradually the book built it- 
self in her mind and the end product 
is a credit to both writer and illustrator. 


Rojankovsky 


Art Techniques 


Teachers, librarians, and parents should 
add to this set of criteria an elementary 
knowledge of art techniques and print 
ing processes. four 
stvles of art to be found in juveniles: 
realistic, decorative, cartoon, and folk 
art. The beautiful color plates by N. C 
Wveth in Ramona or The Yearling, o1 
Illustrated 
Classics are good examples of the fac 


There are main 


in many of the Scribner's 
tual or realistic stvle which shows peo 
ple and places as one might photograph 
them. 

It also adds to the appreciation of 
modern book able 
to recognize the methods used—pen and 
ink, wash, lithography, oil, water color, 
woodcut, scissor cutouts, photography, 


illustrating to be 


or a combination of these. Involved here 
is often a color process. The artist today 
must have a knowledge of book produc 
tion, the possibilities and limitations of 
paper, type of printing processes and 
art reproduction. His task is not a 
static one as new advances are contin- 
ually being made in an effort to pro- 
vide color inexpensively. 

Paul Hazard in Books, Children and 
Men writes, “I like books that remain 
faithful to the very essence of art . 
And those that provide [children] with 
pictures, the kind that they like; pic- 
tures from the riches of the 
world; enchanting pictures that bring 
release and joy, happiness before reality 
closes in upon them, insurance against 
the time, all too soon, when there will 
be nothing but realities.” 

A fine target to aim for, indeed! But 
it is up to us to train first ourselves 
and students—to find these 
riches. For as artist Valenti Angelo 
says, “If children are given no guidance 
in the matter of beautiful things, they 
are bound to acquire or take whateve1 
is at hand. If children are to get on 
the path to appreciation of art, they 
must be given those things that enrich 
their lives. Children will grow to recog- 


chosen 


then our 


| nize that things are beautiful providing 


these things are placed constantly with- 
in their sight and reach.” 
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THE VU-LYTE I 
IS SO SIMPLE! 
IT PROJECTS BIG 
BRIGHT PICTURES 
IN COLOR— 
WITHOUT SLIDES! 


The VU-LYTE II Opaque 
Projector is the most 
flexible, easiest to use 
teaching aid in existence. Here’s 
how it works: 


Brilliant light is directed on 
to the material you place into 
the VU-LYTE Ii! 

An optical mirror 

reflects the original copy 
through the lens! 


The VU-LYTE II lens projects 

the picture onto a screen or wall 

—big—bright—dramatic—so 

ALL can see it at once! 

On the screen, magnified 

many times, right side up, 

clear and sharp, is the 

exact picture you placed 

into the VU-LYTE II 

(1 above)! 
Among many other exclusive features 
for teachers is the VU-LYTE II Pointer. 
It is operated from the projector it- 
self, points a clear sharp arrow any- 
where on the screen. Write for a 
demonstration of the VU-LYTE II, 
and ask for the FREE brochure: “Turn 
Teaching Into Learning’’. 


Beseler <omrany 


CHARLES 


ey South 18th Street East Orange, New —— 
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Madison Avenue and the Classroom 


By JUSTIN B. GALFORD 


om ADISON AVENUE” has become 

an American symbol for those 
who create TV’s hot half-hours. The 
educator may often be contemptuous 
of these hucksters and the programs 
they fashion, but sometimes he must 
envy their success in attracting audi- 
ences and sustaining a high pitch of 
interest. 

The teacher realizes, of course, that 
he works within a different context and 
would be loath to compare himself to 
a TV showman who need only amuse 
a passive listener. As a teacher he 
must somehow create interest and 
stimulate learning experiences In the 
classroom, even with an audience that 
may be casual, easily bored, and fre 
quently resentful of its captive status 
Without succumbing to the temptation 
to rival the networks as an amusement 
device, the teacher can still find much 
that will be helpful from Madison 
Avenue’s bag of tested tricks for the 
accomplishment of his own aims. The 
following are some TV program devices 
which can readily be adapted to the 
social studies. It should not be too diffi 
cult to apply some of these suggestions 
to other fields, such as literature, lan 


guages and science 


> Tic-Tac-Dough: One TV device that 
might be successfully adapted for class 
room use is the “Tic-Tac-Dough” for 
mat. Two contestants face a large tic 


tac-toe board whose nine squares Cac h 


Dr. Justin B. Galford is a member 
of the social studies department at 
Barringer H. S., Newark, N. J 
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a Golden Opportunity for 
you in the Golden State 


Statewide summer sessions 
of the University of 
California. Study for 

credit with the outstanding 
faculty of one of the 

country’s leading 
universities. Choose from 
fowr campuses. For 
information, write today 
to Director of Summer 
Sessions at Davis, 
Berkeley, Santa Barbara 
or Los Angeles. 





represent a different category from 
which questions will be drawn. A suc 
cessful answer to a question gives the 
contestant possession of a square. Con- 
testants alternate in answering and the 
first to have three squares in a row hits 
the jackpot. The classroom variation of 
this becomes more valuable if the en- 
tire class is divided into two teams and 
one from each side selects a category 
and answers a question in turn. This 
device seems to work best for pur 
poses of review although it need not 
be used exclusively in that way. Addi 
tional opportunity may be provided in 
the case of brighter groups where a 
committee can be assigned to prepare 
the questions. As an example ol 
categories, the following arrangement 
might be used tor a unit on colonial 
history: 





Southern 
Colonies 


New England. Middle 
Colonies Colonies 
Leaders Surprise | Government 

Question 

Economic Cultural 


Life Lite 


Religion 











The strategic importance of the 
center box provides extra interest. In 
practice, the “surprise question” has 
generally dealt with a map and has re 
quired locating the place of some sig 


nificant event 


>» What's My Line? This popular panel 
is based on the effort of a group of 
skilled questioners to guess the occupa- 
tion of some person whom they have 
not met before. The individual who is 
being studied may answer only yes or 
no. The panel may keep going until it 
chalks up ten negative responses to its 
questions. The classroom counterpart 
of this might consist of having each 
student select one historical (or liter- 
ary) character that the group has 
studied about. The class as a whole 
serves as the panel and seeks to de- 
termine the identity of the character 
whom a student has chosen to repre- 
sent. Allowing the class a given num- 
ber of responses, say five, could they 
bring out by their questioning that this 
was John Smith, or Peter Stuyvesant, 
or some other historical character? By 
asking each student to do research in 
order to be ready to appear before the 
panel, a teacher can encourage the 
same skills as would be used for the 
traditional “report” but with far more 
interest. 


> Meet the Press: As seen on TV, this 
program presents a group of working 


reporters who interview a prominent 
personality. In our adaptation of this 
program for classroom use, the entire 
class serves as the press. In some in 
stances we appoint a student to prepare 
to serve as, say, Andrew Jackson, 
Dorothea Dix, or James Buchanan. At 
the same time, the group is instructed 
to prepare questions that reporters 
might have asked. In other cases, each 
member of the class selects his own 
character and is ready to be interviewed 
on a given day by the “press.” In one 
particularly interesting program ou 
class “interviewed” both Stephen Doug- 
las and Abraham Lincoln on a twin bill 


> Person to Person: Here again thi 
idea is to interview a celebrity and de 
termine facts of interest about himself 
and his views. As we play it, we have 
two students prepare a dialogue be 
tween two historical figures. This is 
a “prepared” or staged performance 
rather than a spontaneous audience 
participation show. On our own “Per- 
son to Person” program, we have had 
Napoleon talking things over with Hit 
ler, and we have also had the shades 
of Woodrow Wilson and Franklin D 
Roosevelt viewing each other’s neutral 
ity problems. The experience was not 
wholly a passive one, however, for the 
rest of the class. It was their responsi 
bility to write about the program from 
the viewpoint of TV critics. Was the 
show accurate, did it tell a good story 
and did it help us to learn anything we 
didn’t know before? 


> You Are There: This is a natural for 
a social studies or literature class. De- 
spite the anachronism of having a;mi 
crophone at the Constitutional Conven- 
tion of 1787, the class entered fully into 
the spirit of the times. We parcelled 
out significant roles to some of the 
group and their responsibility was to 
learn as much as they could about the 
ideas and thoughts of the actual partici- 
pants. There were, as there had been 
in real life almost two centuries ago, 
memorable performances by Washing 
ton, Madison, and Franklin. 


As will be readily recognized, thes« 
devices are merely the question bees 
interviews, or dramatizations that teach- 
ers have long used. Madison Avenue 
merely improved upon their dramatic 
possibilities. The occasional use of 
these formats in the classroom provides 
variation and interest. They are basical 
ly familiar to the group as a whole and 
require little explanation. Above all, 
they are learning aids that can call forth 
research, writing experiences, public 
speaking skills and critical analvsis. 
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SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


SUMMER SESSIONS 
June 22 to Aug. 1; Aug. 3 to Aug. 29 
Study with a distinguished fac- 
ulty. Graduate and undergrad- 
uate courses, offered in all 
fields, lead toward degrees, 
teaching credentials, and teach- 
ers’ “points” for professional 
advancement. Sessions include 
special conferences and work- 
shops. Enjoy a delightful sum- 

mer climate. 

For Bulletin SS-29 write to: 
Dean of Summer Session 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles 7 





WHEATON 


SUMMER 
SENULES 





BALANCED OFFERINGS IN 
LIBERAL ARTS and SCIENCE 
June 9 to Aug. 14 


Well-equipped laboratories, modern air-conditioned 
library and science hall make studies pleasant and 
rewarding. Liberal arts and science courses are of- 
fered at Wheaton, Black Hills Science Station, 
S. D., and Honey Rock Camp, Wis. Special work 
in teacher training, Graduate School of Theology, 
and Conservatory of Music; also Guidance Seminar 
and Institute of Missions. 
Attend 2, 4, 6, 8, or 10 weeks 

Free Tuition to pastors, full-time Christian workers, 
and alumni for the Inter-Sessions, June 9 to 19. 


SEND FOR FREE BULLETIN 
Write: Director of Summer School, Dept. i: -T 


WHEATON COLLEGE * Wheaton, Illinois 


Since 1860 








Dedication in Education 





Enjoy Study and Recreation in Historic 
Metropolitan Boston this Summer 
June 29-August 7 


ELEMENTARY TEACHER WORKSHOPS 
CLINIC FOR READING, 
ARITHMETIC AND SPELLING 


LATIN WORKSHOP 
June 29-July 17 
SIX WEEK NSF 
SCIENCE TEACHER INSTITUTE 
Chemistry-Mathematics-Physics 
ACTING LABORATORY 
FOR TEACHERS 
Liberal Arts * Teacher Training Courses: 
Pre-school to High School. Graduate and 
undergraduate credit * Coeducational. 
Recreational facilities and residences on 
campus. 


TUFTS UNIVERSITY 


Summer School 
Medford, Massachusetts e 


ADVANCE EDUCATION 


Teachers—3 hrs. er.—famous B. U Origins NE.” 


Bulletin 


Prof. Roberts. Now a second section—July 6-17. Free 
folder 
] Graduate Students 3-6 hrs. cr “El Estudiante 


June 10-July 20 
Learn the easy way 


Americano’’ So. Am 


High School Students Visit birth 


place English literature. See English economy first 
hand. British Isles Tour July 3-Aug. 5. Excellent 
leadership Restricted to girls & boys ages 16-18. 


All expense tourist class $599 


ARNOLD TOUR 


79 Newbury St. 
Boston 16, Mass. 
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GIFTED ENGLISH STUDENT 





Continued from page 8-T 


man formulates his questions and the 
teacher checks them in advance, very 
lively talks, penetrating insights, and 
individual points of view will result. 

It is fairly obvious that teaching the 
gifted requires the same qualities and 
methods as teaching in general. How- 
ever, the academically able can do much 
more independent work than the aver- | 
age student and can take part to a} 
much greater extent in planning and | 
evaluation. Although the gifted work 
on a much higher level of abstraction, | 
are more responsive to stimuli, and are | 
more individual in their response, they, | 
too, need direction. Definite and clear | 
questioning is as important with these 
students as with the slower; and recog- 
nition of any work done is important. 

The bright student feels let down if 
he has spent a good deal of time on an 
assignment only to have it disregarded. 
Since it is particularly important for 
him to learn to work in a group and 
to share with a group, it is vital that 
work be heard and judged by a 
group. Even if the teacher is unable 
to give each student an opportunity to 


his 


report to the entire class, he should ar- 
range for everyone’s work to be pre- 
committee. In classes of 
population, the 
teacher may form small homogeneous 


sented to a 
very heterogeneous 
committees of six or seven. Discussion 
questions of varying difficulty may be 
given to each committee. 
“Experts” may be found in every} 
class. Among the academically able 
there are frequently history buffs, arche- 
ology experts space travel, 
chess, science fiction, and foreign trade. 
Organizing “expert” talks is one way| 
of utilizing the knowledge of the gifted | 
as well as stimulating them further. | 


fans, on 


Since the gifted can be trained to} 
work in depth, to ccknowledge sources, | 
to recognize the difference between 
prejudice and objectivity, to accept the 
responsibility for chairing a meeting, 
forums and panel discussions should be | 
used. Results will be best if the subject | 
is selected by the class, broken down 
into its component parts, and instruc- 
tion given on how to do research. 

The best way to individualize instruc- 
tion for the gifted is to have an interest 
in the gifted, to have such breadth of | 
background and stability of person that | 
one does not feel threatened, to have} 
sufficient flexibility to change one’s pur- | 
pose if necessary, to use the chance re-| 
mark and to allow a wide range of | 
activity in class. Last, one must neither | 
suppress nor reject the gifted student, | 
but treat him with great forbearance | 
and delicacy of perception. Life isn’t | 
any easier for him because he is bright. 











To See the Best of 


EVUROPE— 





a, 





Discerning travelers say “No matter 
what you miss, you must see Ireland.” And you can 
do so at ne extra air fare when you fly via Shannon! 


See the magic beauty of Ireland on a “Songs of Erin 
Tour,” direct from Shannon ...1, 2, 4, 6 and 11-day 
tours from $11 to $150, all-inclusive. Enjoy carefree 
travel among friendly people, with plenty of time 
to relax. 

STOP AND SHOP AT SHANNON'S famous duty-free 
shops for finest Irish and European goods at tax-free, 
duty-free bargain prices. 

WHAT YOU SAVE THERE COULD PAY YOUR FARE. 


For literature on 
**Songs of Erin 
Tours’’ and Shannon 
Shops, see your Travel 


Agent or write MISS Shannon 
K. SHANNON, 33E. FREE AIRPORT 
50th St., New York. 














THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. ° 


MAN 


in the 


UNIVERSE 


An Exciting New Way to 
Teach Youngsters About 
the Wonderful World of Space 


Your students will be fascinated by this 
crystal-clear guide to the mysteries of space. 





Every planet in our Solar System is shown 
in full color and drawn to scale in relation to 
Earth. Facing descriptions include facts about 
its composition, temperature, size, surface, 
gravity, distance from the Sun, speed of 
travel and probable atmospheric conditions. 
A tabular resume gives important data about 
each planet and its satellite. Written by 
Michael Stoiko and Donald Cox, prominent 
satellite experts and authors of the best- 
selling Spacepower. lilustrated by N. Stanilla, 
one of the nation’s foremost space artists. 

Students will refer to Man in the Universe 
constantly—as an answer to their questions 
and for additional reading 
in school. 

Subjects included: 
The Universe, The Milky 
Way Galaxy, Sun Systems, 
The Planetary System, 
Asteroids, Comets, Auro- 
ras, Earth and much more. 

Only $2.95 

at all bookstores 

Phila. 7 








New Materials 














ON ALASKA—Two publications by 
the U. S. Dept. of Interior: Mid-Cen- 
tury Alaska ($1, 170-pages, published 
in 1957) is designed to provide back- 
ground material on Alaska for students, 
prospective settlers, and potential in- 
vestors. Covers: geography, climate, 
cities and towns, communications, edu- 
cation, employment, resources, trans- 
portation, and recreation. Alaska 1958- 
59 (20 cents) condenses the above in- 
formation into a 39-page brochure. 
Both publications available from U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washing 
ton 25, D. C. 

UNDERSTANDING FOREIGN 
POLICY, by S. K. Padover—Says Dr 
Padover, “To live dangerously, as we 
are bound to do nowadays, is not bad, 
but to live ignorantly is catastrophic.” 
His booklet, No. 280 in the Public Af 
fairs Pamphlet series, attempts to ex- 
plain foreign policy in terms of its 
necessity, how it differs from country 


to country, and the ideas which shape 
it (ie., diversity, national] interest, 
change, history, ideology, power, moral- 
ity). Booklet is 25 cents from the Pub- 
lic Affairs Committee, 22 East 38th St., 
New York 16, N. Y. 


VOCABULARY DEVELOPMENT 
IN THE CLASSROOM, by Lee C. 
Deighton—62-page study aimed at 
teachers of all grade levels who are 
concerned with the meanings of Eng- 
lish words. Chapters on: Getting Mean- 
ing from Context, Problems in Word 
Analysis, Practical Word Analysis, Ac- 
quiring Meanings of Unfamiliar Words, 
Problems of Meaning in Familiar 
Words, Expanding the Meaning of 
Familiar Words. $1.25 from Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia Univ., New York 27, N. Y 


NEW SELF-EDUCATION BOOKS 
The new “do-it-yourself” education 
program known as I-Spy has issued two 





new books: I-Spy Rivers and Streams 
and I-Spy People at Work. Both books, 
plus an introductory kit, are free to 
teachers on request. Write, on school 
stationery if possible, to National I-Spy 
Association, 33 West 42nd St., New 
York 36, N. Y. 


GUIDANCE HANDBOOK-—Careers 
Ahead for College Women is an 86- 
page collection of reprints of the Sim- 
mons College vocational guidance bul- 
letins describing areas of employment 
open to college women. Bulletins are 
directed at high school girls preparing 
for college, and answer questions on 
personal qualities needed for success, 
beginning opportunities, opportunities 
for advancement, and courses advised 
for each field covered. Industrial writ 
ing, bi-lingual secretary, teaching, and 
social work are among the professions 
mentioned. $1.50 from The Registrar 
Simmons College, 300 The Fenway, 
Boston 15, Mass. 
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TAKE YOUR STUDENTS TO 


Kickelellea 


NEW 
YORK 


See the wonders of this unique “city 
within a city’’. A Rockefeller Center 
Guided Tour includes a thrilling sky view 
of New York from the 70-story RCA Ob- 
servation Roof. Guided Tour, $1.50. 
SPECIAL STUDENT GROUP RATE 
Guided Tour incl. Observation Roof 79¢ 
Observation Roof only 45¢ 
Student rates extended to organized groups 
of 10 or more students, ages 12 to 20. 
For further information and group rates 
write: Rockefeller Center Guided Tour & 
Observation Roof, 50 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N 2 
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Books 


WHAT WE MUST KNOW ABOUT 





| COMMUNISM, by Harry and Bonaro 


| Overstreet. 


| fundamental threat 


W. Norton & Co., 


1958, $3.95.) 


(W 
New York 3, N. Y., 


The authors 
workers in the 
tions. They are 


have long been co- 
field of human rela- 
deeply aware of the 
which Communist 
ideology offers a free nation. They have 
set about judiciously to examine the 
history of the Communist party in 
Russia and the United States and to 
study it in relation to Communist ob- 
jectives in our nation. What emerges 
is a lucid, at times inspirational, call 
for Americans to understand Commu- 
nist fundamentals so that we can deal 


with “party line” changes as they are 


set forth in Moscow directives. 
Communist intentions in the field of 
education and elsewhere are described 
by the Overstreets as completely for- 
eign to our own traditions and valua- 
tion of the individual. If you are 
vague about the “science of Marxism- 
Leninism,” you will find this an easy- 
to-read introductory volume which can 
help us to examine critically the pres- 
ent status and intent of Communists in 
the United States and in the world. 
—Howarp L. Hurwitz 
Jamaica (N. Y.) H. S. 


Records res 
and ‘lapes_ 47 


THE PATRIOT PLAN (Folkways 





Records & Service Corp., 117 W. 46th 
St., N. Y. C. 36, two 12-inch, 33 1/3 
rpm discs, $11.90 list, 25% discount.). 

This album presents important docu 
ments from colonial history plus a 72 
page booklet of text, commentary, and 
bibliography. According to its research 
editor, the purpose of this project has 
been to deal “in a selective fashion 
with the genesis of civil and human 
rights in colonial times, in relation 
to the cultural-political environment.’ 
These selections delineate the gradual 
decay of the Puritan state, the growth 
of religious toleration, and finally the 
assumption of civil liberties as rights. 

Listing even a small part of the ma 
terials recorded here will indicate the 
value of this album for history feachers: 
The Mayflower Compact; Colonel Isaac 
Barre’s “Sons of Liberty” speech; Robert 
Calef, The Witchcraft Trials; Roget 
Williams, Freedom of Conscience. 

All 15 documents are effectively 
spoken, but one takes on genuine dra 
matic impact: Benjamin Franklin’s testi 
mony before the House of Commons 
during the Stamp Act hearings. 

—AuprEY HopcIns 
Champaign, III. 





Teach your slow students that 


History Is People 


HE BEST WAY to teach history 

to slow students, I’ve found, is to 
teach them about people—and not just 
have them memorize dates, cite statis- 
tics, or recite historical principles they 
don’t understand. 

It is a pity to see so many 
history and social studies texts 
glanced at by students for the colorful 
then not looked at 


new 
just 


illustrations—and 
again until final exam time. 

Biographies as supplementary texts, 
however, are often successful with slow 
learners because they tell about people 

The hero of a biography embodies 
human characteristics and moral prin- 
ciples. The children empathize with 
him, and by learning of his struggles, 
they understand not only the man but 
also the historical issues he faced. 

Let’s take George Washington as an 
example. What would induce this rich 
Virginia planter to accept command of 
the ragged Continental Army. He would 
have to leave his home and. family 
possibly for good. If his cause lost, 
which seemed quite likely, he would 
face disgrace and dishonor, if not death. 

Pupils will understand his motive tor 
this act through an appreciation of his 
intense loyalty and devotion to his 
country. 

By means of this frame of reference, 
pupils may also understand Washing- 
ton’s domestic policies as President. The 
intricacies of the National Bank and 
debt controversies gain clarity when 
teachers cite Washington’s experiences 
with the divisiveness of the states while 
Commander-in-Chief. 

Here is the key to an understanding 
of Washington the statesman: the qual- 
ity of patriotism and its frustration at 
the hands of 13 sovereign state legis- 
latures. These combined to develop 
in him a desire to pursue a centralizing 
policy as President. 


Melvin Adelson, member of the social 
studies department at Evander Childs 
High School, New York City, was for- 
merly chairman of the social studies 
department at Junior High School 45, 
Bronx, N.Y. 


By MELVIN ADELSON 


The simplicity of the biographical 
approach enhances its value as a teach- 
ing technique. Furthermore, this ap- 
proach is flexible enough to be used 
as part of any other teaching method: 
units, open book lessons, developmental 
lessons, or as a technique in English- 
social studies core. 


Westward Movement 


Let us take another more obscure 
example. Alec Majors personifies one 
element of the westward expansion of 
the United States. Through his activi- 
ties, freight and mail were brought to 
and from the eastern railheads. He was 
a living example of those factors which 
caused the development of the West, 
factors which are now merely listed 
in textbooks with only passing refer- 
ences to the people involved. 

Fortunately, in this case, there is a 
book of fictionalized biography based 
on Majors’ life and activities. It can 
be read, understood, and enjoyed by 
our slow learners. The children appre- 
ciate the dynamics of the period a lot 
more after reading this book than they 
would after wrestling with a score of 
traditional texts. 

The problem of teaching the slow 
learner is a challenge that must be met 
with new approaches and new tech- 
niques, 

By stressing the biographical ap- 
proach, teachers will have unlimited 
opportunities to vitalize subject matter. 
Pupils will gain a deeper understand- 
ing and more lasting knowledge of 
American history, and the men who 
helped shape it. 

Below is a list of current biographies 
and autobiographies for classroom use. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Bobbs- Merrill Co. Childhood of Famous 
Americans Series, grades 4-9, $1.52 
each. Most recent subject, Richard 
Byrd. 

Grosset & Dunlap. Signature Books, 47 
titles in the series, 8-14 years, $1.95 
each. Most recent subjects: Robert 
Louis Stevenson, Beethoven, Dan 


Beard, Geronimo, Helen Keller, Mad 
ame Curie, Edith Cavell. 

Houghton Mifflin Co. Piper Books, 
grades 4-6, $1.56 each. Most recent 
subjects: Benjamin Franklin, Juan 
Ponce de Leon, John Smith, Sam 
Houston, Horace Mann. 

McGraw-Hill. They Made 
Series, 6 titles in the series, senior 
high level, $3.75 each. Subjects 
Stephen Austin, George Rogers Clark, 
Alexander Hamilton, Red _ Jacket, 
Charles Willson Peale, General Billy 
Mitchell. 

Julian Messner Co. publishes many his- 
torical biographies for junior and 
senior high level, $2.95 each. Some 
subjects: Tecumseh, Andrew Jackson, 
Clarence Darrow, Custer, Peter Stuy- 
vesant, John Charles Fremont. 

Random House. Landmark Books, 85 
titles in the series, 9-11 years and 
12-14 years, $1.95 each. Most recent 
subjects: Buffalo Bill, General Per- 
shing, doctors who conquered yellow 
fever, Andrew Carnegie, George 
Washington. World Landmark, 38 
titles in the series, 9-11 years, 12-14 
years, $1.95 each. Most recent sub- 
jects: Catherine the Great, Ferdinand 
Magellan, Garibaldi, A!bert Schweitz- 
er, Queen Victoria. 

Wheeler Publishing Co. American Ad- 
venture Series, 4th grade level, $2.20 
each. Recent subjects: Custer, Sitting 
Bull and Crazy Horse, Portugee Phil- 
lips. 

Also see American Life in Autobiog 
raphy, by Richard G, Lillard, a 140 
page descriptive guide to American 
autobiographies, $3.75, from Stanford 
University Press, Stanford, Calif. 
Classifications cover actors, architects, 
artists, athletes, businessmen, doc- 
tors, farmers, Indians and cowboys, 
journalists, labor leaders, lawyers, 
musicians, naturalists, soldiers, poli- 
ticians, prisoners, religious leaders, 
scientists, social workers, society lead- 
ers, teachers, writers, and a special 
breakdown of authors in four minor 
ities: immigrants, Indians, Jews, and 
Negroes. Grade levels will vary 


America 





play golf, fish for bass or tuna, or just 
relax in a story book setting on romantic 


Write for free color map, directory listing > 
over 400 resorts; tell when coming, length 
of stay, rooms needed, whether hotel, 
guest house, housekeeping cottage 
or motel is desired. Write: 








University of Alberta 


BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
27th Annual Summer Session 
June 22—Sept. 12, 1959 
In the heart of the Canadian Rockies 
Courses in: Music, Painting, Drama, 
Handicrafts, Ballet, Writing, Photog- 
raphy, Modern Languages. For Calen- 
dar, write: Director, Banff School of 

Fine Arts, Banff, Alberta, Canada. 
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 IRKOHIRE 


Frae Vacation Plan | Pre Vacation Plam Just for You! Vere. 


A wealth of stimulating things to do . . . 
sites to see in the Berkshires, year-round 
vacationland. Explore historic landmarks, 
see world-famous artists perform at theatres, 
dance and music festivals. Accommodations 
tailored to your taste and budget. Write 
for free color booklet and directory: 


BERKSHIRE HILLS CONFERENCE 
50 South Street, Pittsfield 35, Mass 


When Writing to Advertisers 


Say You Saw It 
in Scholastic Teacher 


FUE 
MATERIALS 


1. ARNOLD TOURS, p. 19-T 
Information on tours: — o 
New England’ (teachers) b 
diante Americano” graduate 

(c) British Isles 


Summer school calendar 


——3. BELL & HOWELL, p. 24-T 


Audition of Filmosound Specialist projector 


—_.4. BERKSHIRE HILLS CONFERENCE, p. 22-1 
Berkshire 


Color booklet 
Hills vacations 


——5. CHARLES BESELER CO., p. 


and directory on 


17-T 


Demonstration of Vu-Lyte II projector and 


brochure, 


——6. BRITISH AND IRISH RAILROAD, p 
Travel planning literature 


“Turn Teaching into Learning’ 


_7. CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY, p. 7-T 


Information on ‘The Canadian 


8. CANADIAN SS LINES 
Folders on cruises (See Apr 
Teacher, p. 14-T 


—.9. CAPE COD CHAMBER 
p. 22-1 
Colormap and directory 


— 10. CORONET FILMS, p. 6-T 
a a) Preview prints for 
sideration of Humon Body 
Life in a Cubic Foot of Air 
for the Community 
of Your Face 

6) Labor Movement 
ing in Our Language b 
eral film catalogue c 
text correlation films 


11. EXPOSITION PRESS, p. 22-T 
Brochure 


Index 


Please Print 
Name 
School 
Address 


City 
This coupon valid for two months. 


“Origins of 
‘El Estu 
students 
high school students 


—2. BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS, p. 22-T 


15-7 


3 Scholastic 


OF COMMERCE, 


purchase con 


.(3) Water 
4) Making the Most 

(5) Who Should Decide? 
7) Word Build 
1959-60 gen 
listing 


To order free materials, check your choice, clip and mail 
this coupon to Scholastic Teacher, 33 W. 42nd St., 


36. You will receive free aids direct from our advertisers 


N.Y.C. 


_.12. GUADALAJARA SUMMER SCHOOL, 
2 


P. - 
Summer school bulletin 


13. NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


_(a) List of teaching aids —_(b) Infor 
mation on careers in coal industry (See 
Arr. 3 Scholastic Teacher, p. 3-T 


_..14. PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS, p. 2-T 


15. PROVINCE OF QUEBEC, p 


Travel booklet, “Jet Adventures in Educa 
tion’ 

15-T 

Road maps and booklets 


16. REAL AIRLINES, p. 9-T 


Information on round trip air fares to six 
South American countries 


—.17. ROCKEFELLER CENTER, p. 20-T 


—__.18. SHANNON AIRPORT, p. 


Information on tours and group rates 


19-T 


Information on ‘Songs of Erin Tours’’ and 


Shannon Shops 

19. TANGLEY OAKS EDUCATIONAL CENTER, 
p. 14-T 

“Ten Guides to Good Listening’ 


20. TUFTS UNIV., p. 19-T 
Summer school bulletin 


21. UNIV. OF CALIFORNIA, p. 18-T 
Information on summer sessions 


__.22. UNIV. OF MINNESOTA 


—.24. WHEATON COLLEGE, p 


Summer school bulletin ‘See Apr. 3 Scho 


lostic Teacher, p. 12-T 


23. UNIV. OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 
p. 19-T 

Summer school bulletin 

19-T 
Summer schcol bulletin 
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_No. of Pupils __ 


April 17, 1959 
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Free Period 





Definitions: The Washington Post re- 
ports these definitions are making the 
bureaucratic rounds: Work Days: an 
unfortunate lapse of time occurring 
somewhere between paid holidays, sick 
and annual leave. Coffee Break: about 
the only break Federal workers feel they 
get. Salary: a stipend part of which is 
withheld bi-weekly, the balance return- 
able on April 15. 


Spell Bound 


If an S and an I and an O and a U 
With an X at the end spell Su, (Sioux) 
And an E and a Y and E spell I, (eye) 
Pray what is a speller to do? 

Then if also an S and I and a G 

And an H, E, D spell cide, (sighed) 
There is nothing on earth for a speller 

to do 
But to go and commit Siouxeyesighed. 


Identification: The elementary school 
semester was beginning in Cincinnati. 
The children were asked to stand and 
introduce themselves. One child spoke 
as follows: “My name is Martha Bowers 
Taft. My great-grandfather was Presi- 
dent of the United States. My grand- 
father was a United States Senator. My 
daddy is Ambassador to Ireland. And 
I am a Brownie.” 


Puzzler: Why 
hit us when we're 
thing? 


can't life’s problems 
17 and know every- 


Pragmatic Approach: ninth-grader 
‘floored” telephone folks recently with 
this portion of an essay entered in a 
contest. The youngster wrote: “The 
telephone is very necessary in cases of 
emergency. For example, if your house 
you can use the telephone to 
company.” 


is on fire, 
call the insurance 


Share your chuckles. Send us your 
favorite story for “Free Period.” Write 
it on a post card addressed to “Free 
Period,” Scholastic Teacher, 33 West 
42nd St.. New York 36, N. Y. 


Free to WRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 


wo fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 
tional advertising, publicity and promotion, 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. ST-4. 


Exposition Press /386 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 


GUADALAJARA SUMMER SCHOOL 


Sponsored by the University of Arizona, in 
co-operation with Stanford University of Cali- 
fornia, and Guadalajara professors, it will offer 
in Guadalajara, Mexico, June 29-Aug. 7, courses 
in art, folklore, geography, history, language, 
and literature. $233 covers tuition, board & room. 


Write PROF. JUAN B. RAEL 


Box K Stanford University, Calif. 
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Program Notes on 
Selected Radio-TV Features 





ook and 
isten 


EDITED BY PATRICK AND MARY HAZARD 








All times shown are current in Eastern Zone. 
Programs subject to change. Check local sta- 
tions before assigning programs to students. 


FOR YOUNGER VIEWERS 


Thurs., Apr. 16, 7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Leave 
It to Beaver: Beaver finds himself in a 
fix after he accepts farewell presents 
from his classmates in the mistaken be- 
lief that his family is moving to an- 
other town. 

Fri. Apr. 24, 8:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Walt 
Disney Presents: “The Wetback Hound” 
is about the adventures and misad- 
ventures of Paco, a lion-hunting dog 
who won't hunt lions. Veteran western 
actor Rex Allen, a native of the cougar 
country of Arizona which is one of the 
tale’s locales, is the narrator. Paco 
comes from a valuable breed famous 
for its instinct of trailing the moun- 
tain lion. But when from puppyhood 
he shows a disturbing reluctance to 
trail lions, his master—a Mexican bar- 
ber—disowns him in disgust. Eventu- 
ally in his wanderings, Paco swims a 
river crossing from Mexico into Ari- 
zona, thus becoming an illegal “wet- 
back” immigrant. One day when Paco 
tracks an orphaned fawn in the wilds 
and appoints himself its guardian, he 
finds an acceptable new role 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS AND HISTORY 


Sun., Apr. 19, 1:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Wis- 
dom: “A Conversation with Daisetz 
Suzuki,” with Huston Smith, professor 
of philosophy at M.I.T., from the Bud- 
dhist Temple Room of the Boston Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts. Professor Suzuki 
discusses the mystic sect of Zen. 

Mon., Apr. 20, 9:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) The 
Investigators and the Law: An hour- 
long study of Congressional investiga- 
tions. Cases involving Hiss and Cham- 
bers, Kefauver and Costello, Welch and 
McCarthy, and Senator McClellan’s cur- 
rent labor probe will be featured on 
film. John Daly, John Secondari, John 
Edwards, Edward P. Morgan, and 
Robert Fleming will interview past and 
present principals in Washington inves- 
tigations, including Harry S. Truman 
and Senator Kefauver. 

Tues., Apr. 21, 10:30 p.m. (NBC-ETV) 
Briefing Session: “Challenge of Soviet 
Economy” with Dean Edward Barrett 
of the Columbia School of Journalism. 
Can the Soviet economy succeed in 
outstripping the West in economic 
strength? How can a free economy like 
the U.S. most effectively compete with 
the State-centered Soviet system? Apr. 
28: “Inflation—Its Costs and Causes.” 
Whom does inflation hurt the most? 
What controls could better safeguard 
the family income? Is some inflation 
necessary to an expanding economy? 


MUSIC AND THE ARTS 


Thurs., Apr. 16, 9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) 
Laugh Line (Premiere): Here is hilar- 
ious network humor that baits popular 
(and egghead) foibles: Mike Nichols 
and Elaine May are two of four panel- 
ists who will ad lib funny captions or 
‘laugh lines” for living cartoons acted 
out by actors and actresses. 

9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) The Ford Show: 


Tennessee Ernie mangles Gilbert and 
Sullivan in a capsule presentation of 
“The Mikado.” Ernie will take both the 
title role and that of Ko-Ko in addition 
to the narrating chores 

Sat., Apr. 18, 8:30 p.m. (CBS) The New 
York Philharmonic: Leonard Bernstein 

Sun., Apr. 19, 10:30 a.m. (ABC) Negro 
College Choirs: Knoxville, Tenn., Col- 
lege. Apr. 26: Virginia Union Univ. 


Helen Hayes stars in ‘Ah, Wilderness!’ 
on Hallmark Hall of Fame Tuesday, 
April 28, 9:30 to 11 p.m., on NBC-TV. 


(CBS-TV) Gene 
An _ hour-long 
Sandburg is 


Fri., Apr. 24, 9:30 p.m. 
Kelly Pontiac Special: 
musical for which Carl 
writing a spring poem. 


SCIENCE AND EXPLORATION 


Sat., Apr. 18, 11:30 a.m. (NBC-TV, except 
RCA-TV, over which it comes the 
day before, same time) Watch Mr. Wiz- 
ard: “Overtones of Sound.” Mr. Wizard 
and Betty Sue learn why a violin does 
not sound like a trumpet. Apr. 25: “Si- 
phons.” Doug discovers that siphons 
need water and air to work. Mr. Wizard 
shows a siphon that hiccoughs. 

Sun., Apr. 19, 5:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) World 
Congress of Flight: A special hour-long 
report on man’s conquest of air and 
space sponsored as a public service by 
General Motors. The program will bring 
to a climax the historic first congress 
of thousands of air and missile men 
from the free world who will discuss 
problems of the space age. A B-58 
bomber will “race with the sun” from 
Washington to Las Vegas carrying a 
video tape message to the congress and 
arriving at the same (local) time as it 
left the nation’s capital (EST). Viewers 
will sit in the co-pilot’s seat of the new 
DC-8 jet airliner and hitch a lift on 
one of the Army’s team of dancing heli- 
copters. Scheduled to appear: Scott 
Crossfield, the test pilot expected to fly 
this country’s first “space ship” (the X- 
15); Gen. Lauris Norstad, NATO Com- 
mander in Europe; Roy Johnson, di- 
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rector of the Advanced Research Proj- 
ects Agency; Dr. Edward Teller, one 
of the creators of the atomic bomb; and 
Air Force Col. John Stapp, famous for 
his aero-medical research. 

Mon., Apr. 20, 6:30 a.m. (NBC-TV) Con- 
tinental Classroom: “Induced Radio- 
activity.” Apr. 21: “Positrons and Pair 
Production.” Apr. 22: “Nuclear Well 
Model.” Apr. 23: “Electroscopes.” Apr 
24: “Geiger-Mueller Counters.” Apr. 27 
“Geiger Counter Experiment.” Apr. 28 
“Wilson Cloud Chamber.” 

8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Bold Journey 
“Road to Mandalay” shows how and 
where people live in Burma—their dress 
and customs, and ancient cities of 
Rangoon, Mandalay, and Moulmein, the 
small, isolated villages in the interior, 
and the splendid Buddhist temples 


DRAMA 


Thurs., Apr. 16, 9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Play- 
house 90: Claude Rains, Maxmilian 
Schell and Melvyn Douglas co-star 
“Judgment at Nuremberg,’ Abby 
Mann’s original script based on the war 
crimes trials. Directed by George Roy 
Hill. The play is about an American 
jurist called to sit in judgment on four 
German defendants who served as 
judges under the Hitler government 
Claude Rains is the American judge 

Sun., Apr. 19, 3:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) The 
Final Ingredient: An original teleplay 
by Reginald Rose presented in cooper- 
ation with the Jewish Theological Sem- 
inary of America as a special Passover 
feature. Rose, famous as the writer of 
“Twelve Angry Men,” tells the story of 
Jewish prisoners in the Belsen concen- 
tration camp. STUDY QUESTIONS: 1 
What is the historical significance of 
the celebration of Passover? Why do 
the Jews continue to observe this time? 
2. What is the ritual for observing 
Passover? What is the symbolic sig- 
nificance of the ingredients of Passover? 
How do the Belsen Jews in Rose’s play 
manage to collect the essential materials 
for the rite? How has the celebration 
a special added meaning for them? 3 
Why does the old man recall Aaron's 
climbing the tree at their summer place 
as a child? How is this recollection a 
foreshadowing of other events in the 
drama? 4. What do the Germans’ re- 
actions to the Jews’ preparations for 
the feast reveal about their ideas of 
men? 5. What was Belsen? Where was 
t? Why is it still remembered? 

Mon., Apr. 20 and 27, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) 
Desilu Playhouse: “The Untouchables,” 
a play in two parts by Paul Monash, 
based on an autobiographical novel by 
Eliot Ness. The cast stars Van Johnson, 
Keenan Wynn, Bill Williams, Neville 
Brand, and Joe Mantell. The Capone 
gang and the Prohibition era again pro- 
vide ready made background for the 
kind of TV cops-and-robbers violence 
that makes it hard to know the good 
guys from badly beaten up ones. Compe- 
tent script highlights moral values. 

Tues., Apr. 28, 9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Hall- 
mark Hall of Fame: “Ah, Wilderness!” 
starring Helen Hayes, Lloyd Nolan, 
Burgess Meredith, Betty Field, and Lee 
Kinsolving. 


ADVANCE SCRIPT 


Readers of “Practical English” please 
note: This issue of the magazine contains 
an advance script of Goodyear Theater— 
“I Remember Caviar,” an original half- 
hour play to be telecast on May 11. Here 
is your chance to read, act out, and eval- 
uate a play before telecast date—a unique 
opportunity to teach dramatic apprecia- 
tion made possible by the cooperation of 
the producers of this program. An- 
other opportunity for this kind of teach- 
ing exists in two forthcoming classics for 
which we are preparing study questions: 
Eugene O’Neill’s “Ah, Wilderness!” on 
Hallmark Hall of Fame, April 28 (NBC- 
TV), and Terence Rattigan’s “The Brown- 
ing Version,” on Du Pont Show of the 
Month, April 23 (CBS-TV) 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester. 
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Rugged Filmosound Specialists are 
sapphire jeweled for 400% longer life. 
Choose from 3 models and many com- 
binations of features! 


‘ 


Now, for the first time, the audio 
communicates as clearly as the vis- 
ual. Bell & Howell’s Pan- Harmonic 
sound offers new clarity and richness 
for sharper communication. 


The vastly improved sound results 
from (1) a high fidelity amplifier, 
and (2) a newly desigzied speaker, 
permanently mounted in the projec- 
tor case itself, 


This permanent location provides 
enclosed baffling for superior fidelity 
and impelling realism. The location 
also insures uniform distribution of 
sound, forward and to the sides. Sit- 
ting high, at ear level, it projects 
sound above the usual obstructions 


FINER PRODUCTS THROUGH IMAGINATION 
} Bell « Howell 


and reaches the audience directly. 


Add to this the convenience of a 
clean and speedy set-up, for with an 
integrated system there are no wires 
to string from projector to speaker. 

Thus, in areas of 2,000 square feet 
or less, the new Filmosound Special- 
ists offer remarkably improved com- 
munication and convenience. 


Write for private audition 
Gentlemen: 

I would like to hear for myself, how Pan- 
Harmonic sound can improve our Audio- 
Visual communications. 


NAME 

COMPANY (SCHOOL) 

ADDRESS 

cITY STATE - = 


Write Bell & Howell 7118 McCormick Road, 
Chicago 45, Illinois, 





